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Exhibitions. 


OYAL ACADEMY OF 
LAST TWO WEEKS. 
SUMMER EXHIBITION 
Open S$ a.M. to7 p.w. Admission 1s. Catalogue 1s. 

Open in the Evening from 7.30 to 10.30 p. = from MONDAY, July 25, 
to SiTURDAY, August 6, and on BANK oy gta August 1, from 
gam. to 10.30P.m. Admission 6d. Catalogue 6c 

The ee will CLOSE on the EV ENING of SATURDAY, 
August 6 


ARTS. 





\T —NORTH BRITISH ACADEMY 

OF ARTS, pomcnate. -on-Tyne.— The THIRD 
EXHIBITION ot MEMBERS’ WORKS will be held at the R.B.A. 
GALLERIES, SUFFOLK STREET, PALL MALL, 8.W. Opening 
Day, MONDAY, August 29, 1910. 


—_— 








Provident Institutions. 
EWSVENDORS’ BENEVOLENT AND 


PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
Founded 13839. 
Funds exceed 32,4000. 
Office : 15 and 16, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 


Patron: 
The Right Hon. THE EARL OF ROSEBERY, K.G. K.T. 
President : 
(ol. The Hon. HARRY L. W. LAWSON, M.A. J.P. 


Treasurer : 
‘THE LONDON AND WESTMINSTER BANK, LIMITED. 


OBJECTS.—This Institution was established in 1939 in the City of 
Iondon, under the Ereehnency of the late Alderman Harmer, for 
ganting Pensions and porary Assistance to principals and 
Gotenis engaged as vendors ¢ ot! Newspapers. 
IP.—Every Man or Woman throughout the United 
om, whether Publisher, Wholesaler, Retailer, Employer, or 
Employed, is entitled to become a Member of this Institution, and 
eajoy its benefits, upon payment of Five Shillings names. or Three 
r life, provided that he or she is en, in the sale of 
rs, and such Members who thus contrite secure priority 
ofconsideration in the event of their aime from the Institution. 

PENSIONS.—The Annuitants now number oe -six, the Men 
receiving 251. and the Women 201. per annum each 

The “ Royal Victoria Pension Fund,” commemorating the great 
advantages the News Trade enjoyed under the rule of Her hate 
Majesty Queen Victoria, provides 20/. a year each for Six Widows of 
Newsvendors. 

The “Francis Fund” provides Pensions for One Man, 25/., and One 
Woman, 207., and was specially subscribed in memory of the jate John 
Francis, who died on April 6, 1882, and was for more than fifty years 
Publisher of the thm, He took an active and leading part 
throughout the whole period of the a, itation for the repeal of the 
various then existing ‘‘‘l'axes on Knowledge,” and was for very many 
years a staunch supporter of this Institution. 

The “Horace Marshall Pension Fund” is the gift of the late Mr. 

Brooks Marsh =e employés of that firm have primary 
& election to its bene 
“Herbert Lloyd ae Fund” provides 251. per annum for 
¢ man, in perpetual and grateful memory of Mr. Herbert Lloyd, 
be died May 12, 1899. 

The principal features of the Rules governing election to all Pensions 
are, that each Candidate shall have been (1) a Member of the Institu- 
tions for net less than ten years prec eding application ; (2) not less 
than cy: five ) years of age ; (3) engaged in the sale of Newspapers for at 


RELIER —Temporary relief is given in cases of distress, not only 
toMembers of the Institution, but to Newsvendors or their servants 
who may be recommended for assistance by Members of the Institu- 
tion. Inquiry is made in oh cases by Visiting Committees, and 
telief isawarded in ccordance J - merits and requirements of 

case. WILKIE JONES, Secretary. 





HE BOOKSELLERS’ PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION. 
Founded 1837. 
Patron—HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
Invested Capital, 30,0002. 
A UNIQUE INVESTMENT 
Offered to London Booksellers and their Assistants. 

A young man or woman of twenty-five can invest ane sum of Twenty 
Guineas (or its equivalent by instalments), and obtain the right to 
cies in the following advan 8: 

Freedom from want in time ‘of adversity as long as need 


“TECOND. Permanent Relief in Old Age. 
THIRD. Medical Advice by eminent Piombtand and Surgeons. 
FOURTH. A A Cottage in the Country (Abbots <r. Hertford- 
thire) for aged Members, with Garden produce, coal, and medical 
attendance free, in addition to an annuity. 
IFTH. A contribution towards Funeral expenses when it is needed. 
GxTH. All these are available not for Members only, but also for 
wives or widows and young childre 
SEVENTH. The payment of the Subscriptions confers an absolute 
it to these benefits in all cases of need. 
For further information apply to the Secretary, Mr. PHILIP 
BURROWES, 28, Paternoster 








Gidurational. 
SEAFORD LADIES’ COLLEGE, SUSSEX. 


(On the Board of Education's List of Efficient Second: ury Schools 
after full inspection.) Large Staff, of whom Three are Graduates. 
Specially built Modern School Premises. Good Playing Field.—Head 

istress, Miss COMFORT. 





Sry ERERS and all interested in the subject 
should read a book by one who cured himself after eufering 
nt STAMM ee 1rs TREATMENT, AND NI 
cake S OF A STAMMERER, post free.—B. BEASLEY, Dept. C, 

pen, Willesden a Brondesbury, N.W. 





UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM. 
ARMSTRONG COLLEGE, 
. NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 

M.A. D.Mus. 
1910-11. 


Principal—W. H. HADOW, 
SESSION OF 


MATRICULATION EXAMINATION, 
SEPTEMBER 20-23. 

Particulars of Curricula for University Degrees and 
College Diplomas in Engineering, Electrical Engineering, 
Naval Architecture, Mining, Metallurgy, Agriculture, Pure 
Science, Artsand Letters, and of Fellowships, Scholarships, 
and Exhibitions, on application to 

F. H. PRUEN, M.A., Secretary. 

Armstrong College, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 








| JNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 
FACULTIES. 
SCIENCE, MEDICINE, 
ARTS, COMMERCE. 


SPECIAL SCHOOLS OF LANGUAGES. 
DEPARTMENT FOR TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 


SCHOOLS OF 
ENGINEERING, MINING, 
METALLURGY, BREWING, 

DENTISTRY. 


Leading to Degrees and Diplomas. 

THE SESSION 1910-11 COMMENCES OCTOBER 3, 1910. 

ALL COURSES AND DEGREES ARE OPEN TO BOTH MEN 
AND WOMEN STUDENTS. 

In the Medical School Courses of Instruction are arranged to meet 

= requirements of other Universities and of Licensing Bodies. 
uates, or persons who have passed Degree Examinations of other 
Universities, may, after one year's study or research, take a Master's 


PT LLABUSES, with full information as to Lecture and Laboratory 
Courses, Fees, Regulations for Degrees, Diplomas, &c., Exhibitions and 
eet 8, will be LS sent on application to the SECRETARY OF 





[xrversity OF LIVERPOOL. 


SESSION 1910-11. 
The AUTUMN TERM COMMENCES on OCTOBER 4, 1910. 
Prospectuses, and full particulars of the following, may be obtained 
on application to the Registrar :— 
JOINT BOARD MATRICULATION EXAMINATION, 
FACULTIES OF ARTS, SCIENCE, MEDICINE, LAW, 
ENGINEERING. 
SPECIAL COURSES IN THE FACULTY OF ARTS. 
SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 
DEPARTMENT OF CIVIC DESIGN. 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. 
INSTITUTE OF ARCH ZOLOGY. 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 
UNIVERSITY TRAINING COLLEGE. 
oa 7 UNIVERSITY EXTENSION 


somoet oF SOCIAL SCIENCE AND OF TRAINING FOR SOCIAL 


SCHOOL OF LOCAL HISTORY AND RECORDS. 

DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC HEALTH. 

SCHOOL OF TROPICAL MEDICINE. 

SCHOUL OF VETERINARY MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 

SCHOOL OF DENTAL SURGERY. 

SCHOOL OF PHARMACY. 

DEPARTMENTS OF BIO-CHEMISTRY AND EXPERIMENTAL 
MEDICINE. 


SCHOOL OF NAVAL ARCHITECTURE. 
EVENING LECTURES AND LABURATORY INSTRUCTION. 
FEA VeHIrS, SCHOLARSHIPS, eertaaars, EXHIBI- 
TIONS, SPECIAL GRANTS AND PRIZ 

HALLS OF RESIDENCE. 
UNIVERSITY CALENDAR (price 1s. ; post free 1s. 4d.) 

The Matriculation Examination of the Joint Board, or its equivalent, 
must be passed before a es is registered for a Degree Course. 

P. HEBBLETHWAITE, M.A., » Registrar. 





AND 


IN LIVERPOOL AND 


[HE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 








Courses are held and Degrees are awarded in the following 
Faculties :—ARTS, PURE SCLENCE, MEDICINE, bay. * ceed 
SCIENCE (including Engineering, Metallurgy, and Mini 

as COURSES ARE OPEN TO MEN AND WOMEN “STUDENTS 


ALIKE. 
The SESSION 1910-1911 COMMENCES OCTOBER 5, 1910. 
SCHOLARSHIPS. 
Entrance and Post-Graduate Scholarships are awarded each year. 


PROSPECTUSES, giving full ras moat be obtained free 
‘om. . GIBBONS, Registrar. 





DUCATION. 
Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information ociatine to 
the CHOICE of SCHOOLS for BOYS or GIRLS o 
TUTORS in England or Abro: 
are invited to nl upon or send nd fully detailed particulars to 
MESSRS. GABBIT. & Cc 
who for more than thirty years as been closely in touch with the 
leading Educational Establishments. 
Advice, free of charge, is given ‘eh Mr. THRING, Nephew of the 
late Head Master of Uppingham, 36, Sackville Street, London, W. 





Yearly Subscription, free by post, Inland, 
lds. 3d.; Foreign, 18s. Entered at the New 
York Post Office as Second Class matter. 








THE ATHENAUM is published on 
FRIDAY AFTERNOON at 2 o'clock. 





HE UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS. 


DEPARTMENT FOR ee OF WOMEN TEACHERS FOR 
ONDARY SCHOOLS 


RECOGNIZE D 2 Y THE BOARD OF EDUCATION, 








Vice-Chancellor of University and Aygo Training Department— 
Sir NATHAN BODING'TON, M.A. Litt.I , ie D. 
Professor of Education—J AMES WELTON, 


Acting Head of the De partment — Miss HANNAH ROBERTSON, B.A. 
Master of Method—W. P. WELPTON, B.S. 
Assistant Lecturer-—-A. J. MONAHAN, M. A 

A complete Course in the Theory and History of Education is given 
hy the Professor and other members of the Staff of the Education 
Department. For the practical work the Department works in 
connexion with the Girls’ High Schools and aie chief Secondary 
Schools of Leeds and neighbouring towns. Students must be 
Graduates of some University in the United Kingdom or must have 
obtained such other academic qualifications as shall be approved by 
the Senate. Fee for the Course, 157. 

For further particulars application should be made to THE 
REGISTRAR OF THE UNIVERSITY, Leeds. 

UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


K if @’s COLL EF Gc &. 


COMPLETE COURSES of STUDY are arranged in the following 
Faculties for Degrees in the University of London. Students may also 
oin for any of the subjects without taking the complete Course. 
jFacilities for research are given. 

FACULTY OF ARTS, including Secondary Teachers’ Training 
inten Day Training College, and Oriental Studies. 

Division of Architecture. 

FACULTY OF SCIENCE.—(a) Natural Science Division. e Medical 








sais Division. (c) Bacteriological Department. (d) Public Health 
de ae 
FACULTY OF ENGINEERING.—Civil, Mechanical, and Electrical 


mualaeciine, 
KING’S COLLEGE. THEOLOGICAL DEPARTMENT. 
A School of the University of London—Courses for Degrees in 
Fee ag or for the Associateship of the College. Day and Evening 
ASSES. 
For full information and Prospectuses apply to THE DEAN OF 
THE FACULTY or to THE SECRETARY, King’s Col lege, Strand. 


UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW. 


The MEDICAL SESSION will be OPENED on MONDAY, 
October 17, 1910. A Syllabus, containing full particulars as to the 
Course of Education and as to the Preliminary Examination 
required to be passed by Students before beginning Medical Study, 
may be ob tained ied applying to Mr. W. INNES ADDISON, Assistant 
Clerk of Senate 





HE LONDON HOSPITAL 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
SPECIAL CLASSES. 

Ist M.B. (PRELIM. SCIENTIFIC) EXAMINATION. 
SPECIAL CLASSES for the pe M.B. LONDON EXAMINATION 
will COMMENCE on OCTOBE 
SPECIAL CLASSES are also Rou for the 2no M.B. fosoe. the 


PRIMARY a FINAL F.R.C.8., and other EXAMINATIONS 
MUNRO SCOTT, Warden, 
Mile End, E. 


London Hospital Medical College. 
RT SCHOLARSHIP (open), CRYSTAL 
PALACE SCHOOL OF ART for Lady Students.—LAST DAY 
FOR SENDING IN, SEPT. 20.—For particulars apply REGISTRAR, 
Art School, Cr, ystal Palace. 


7 % y 
LAP MARGARET SCHOOL, Wendover, 
Bucks.—Small Private School for Young nots and Girls on 
modern system. Boys specially prepared for the Public Schools, 
Individual care = teach ane Lessons out of doors. Terms moderate. 
Highest reference Entire charge of Indian or Colonial Children. 
—Head Mistress, “Miss EDW ARDs. 


GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, Tamworth.— 

Training for Home or Colonies. College Farm, 1,000 acres. Vet. 

Science, Smiths’ Work, Carpentry, Riding and Shooting taught. Ideal 
open-air life for delicate Boys. Charges moderate. Get Prospectus. 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 
A. Head Mistress.—Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. (late Second 
Mistress, St. Felix School, Southwold). References: The Principal 
of Bedford p Cones. London ; The Master of Peterhouse, Commbesage: 





























Situations Varant. 
\ ERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, EC. 


The poss < CHIEF MATHEMATICAL MASTER will be VACANT 
in DECEM next. 

Further partic malars ean be obtained on application to THE 
SECRETARY, Merchant Taylors’ School, Charterhouse Square, E.C. 











NAMELLING AND JEWELLERY.— 
REQUIRED, a TEACHER in OCTOBER Apply at once to 
PRINCIPAL, School of Art, Lee Road, Blackheath, 8 
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NIVERSITY OF BRISTOL. 


The University will shortly appoint to the following 
offices :— 


The anaes OVERTON WILLS CHAIR of 





6001. a year. 
The ey OVERTON WILLS CHAIR of 

PHY 6001. a year. 
The wauenmene CHAIR of ENGLISH 500/. a year. 
A LECTURESHIP in ZOOLOGY, being the 

Headship of the Department - 2501. a year. 

Particulars as to the above may be obtained from the 

7. 

Applications and testimonials should be received by the 
Registrar by SEPTEMBER 10 at latest. 

JAMES RAFTER, Registrar. 





NIVERSITY OF GLASGOW. 


LECTURESHIP IN ITALIAN. 
The UNIVERSITY COURT will, EARLY At coroaEs. 1 ppoint a 
LECTURER in ITALIAN LANGUAGE AN . in the 
room of Dr. F. Agnoletti, resigned. The pk a - yee is 


. a year. 
he ne Lecturer will be required to conduct Classes in Italian for the 
mA. 2 and for the Honours Degree of Master of Arts. 
Further information may be obtained on ap lication, before 
PTEMBER 15, 1910, 'to THE SECRETARY OF THE UNIVERSITY 
be 4 at A University. 
uly 7, 1 


ATIONAL UNIVERSITY OF IRELAND. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, CORK. 
LECTURESHIP ON GERMAN. 


The ed COMMISSIONERS will, before the Ist day of 

OCTOBER nex eppoin nt a LECTUREK in GERMAN in UNI- 
VERSITY COLLE CORK, ai the stipend of 1502. a year. The 
Lectureship is not a whole-time Office. 

This es Be is the full remuneration of the Office, no part of the 
Students’ being payable to the Lecturer. 

The duties of the tureship, which include :— 

a= and | siving other instruction to Students during the 

niversity Term 
Taking part in, the Examinations in the Faculties of Arts and 

Commerce in the Universit, 

Acting as a Member of the Academic Council of the College, and of 
the Faculties and the Board of Studies of the University (if appointed 

a member of the latter body) 
are defined by the Statutes = | hhe University and of the College of the 
15th May, 1909, copies of which can - procured from the Registrar of 
the College, or from the Secretary of the Commissioners. 

The Lectureship will be yeenes ble » for the remainder of the period of 
Seven Years from the day of the dissolution of the Royal University, 
at its holder will be eligible for re-appointment by the Senate of the 
National University of Ireland. 

Applications, which may be y three and 

efe must be sent to the Secretary of the Comuniasione rs 
on or before the 13th day of AUGUST 
he Representations of the Gavening Body of University College, 
Cork, will be invited in an to the candidates from whom appli- 
cations shall have been r 

No communications, verted - “written, in Sipense to the appoint- 
ment are to be e to individ 

Dated this 10th of Sele ae 

OBERT DONOVAN, Secretary to the Comeeniestoness. 

National University Buildings, Earlsfort Terrace, Dublin. 
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HE? MASTER WANTED for ~~ ROAN 
SCHOOL FOR oo GREENW 
mm eovannens of the OAN queens | FOUNDATION 
int a HEAD MASTER for the above School, 
mae the — of the .—r of Education. Salary A. 
num, rising, by annual increment of ep to 
30 and not over 45 years of age, 
8 en an Honours Degree in some University in the 
United Kingdom. Duties to commence in JANUARY next.—Ap 
cations, stating de , qualifications, and experience, and accom aoe. 
by twenty-five copies of not more t three recent testimonials to to be 
sent,on or before ER 17, 1910, to THE SECRETARY, 
Uffice, Roan School for Girls, Devonshire Road, Greenwich, 8.E., from 
whom forms of g of individual 
Governors will disqualify. 


OUTH-WESTERN POLYTECHNIC INSTI. 
TUTE, MANRESA ROAD, CHELSE 
afi QQUFRNING BODY sate snlentiong oc EWG ABSENT 


ie OYS. 

A MASTER to teach PHYSICS and CHEMIST Y, and 
with Biemeneery Ms Mathematics or Geograp - we 
Bist UY 2 teach FRENC. ony assist with German or 


Candidates must possess a Seioentty Degree. 
Commencing salary 150l. per 
Forms of one (which mo) be returned by AUGUST 10) and 
memorandum of duties ae be obtained b: sending a stamped and 
P Pp THE SECR TAR 














(QouNty BOROUGH OF SUNDERLAND. 


BEDE COLLEGIATE SCHOOL. 

ANTED, i. the BOYS’ SCHOOL, on SEPTEMBER 13 
ASSISTA ASTER, whose main duties will be those of Second 
arent ‘Master. Must" eS wo g & ee ae or Cambridge, 

inarian, a good teacher, an orou, ficient in Ot " 
French. Ability to take Middle Form for Latin desirable. Balan 
1401. or 150/., rising by scale to .—Application form and scale of 
salaries obtainable on sending stam ac envelope to the 
undersigned, who will receive fe Mit ae to AUGUST 12. 


b Educati Sec tary. 
15, John Street, Sunderland, Ju!y 25, 1910. sg Pits 











Situations Wanted. 


DVERTISER recommends for any position of 
ageress, Matron, Secretary, or Superintendent) a 

WIDOW 1 TADY = capable, energetic, trustworthy, ten years’ training 
in a Government partment, active, good appearance, and i 

prime of life.—Box 1698, yok Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, E. c 








Authors’ Agents. 


HE AUTHOR’S AGENCY.—FEstablished 1879. 


The interests of Authors capably re; ted. Agree: 
Publishing Arranged. MSS. placed with Publishers._—Ternesand Teeth 
monials on application to Mr A. M. BURGHES, 34, Paternoster Row. 


Miscellaneous. 
ITERARY RESEARCH undertaken at the 


British Museum and elsewhere on moderate terms. Excellent 
fosttpeniele. —A. B., Box = Athenzum Press, 13, Bream'’s 
Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


RIGHTON.—TO LET, Furnished, a HOUSE 





containing Six Botpoeme, Dining. -room, Drawing-room, Break- 
ow rom shten Kite wae and Scullery. Moderate terms.—35, York Road, 
ove, 








Tope-Writers, Ke. 


T Y P - W R T IN G 
LOWEST RATES FOR BEST WORK. 
General MSS. — 


Dunlicati Testi tal Jalit 


NORA DICKINSON, 1, Sackville Guten, Ilford, Essex. 


SS. OF ALL KINDS, 9d. per 1,000 words. 

Carbon Copies, 3d. References to well-known Authors. Oxford 

Higher Local. Tel. : 1272 Richmond P.O.—M. KING, 24, Forest Road, 
Kew Gardens, 8.W. 














CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 


YPE-WRITING undertaken m by highly e educated 
hn agg —, ‘Sytoee; Cay —~ igher Local; Modern 
Languages) vision, Trane tion, Shorthand. — THE 
IDGE TYPE WRITING AGENCY, 5, DUKE 8T REET, 
ADELPHI W.C. (formerly 10, Duke Street). ‘Telephone : 2308 City. 


YPE- WRITING.—AUTHORS’ MS. at 6d. per 

words. Good work ; revision if necessary ; accurate punctua- 

tion aa pt First-class references.—KINSHOTT, 23, Castle 
Street, Cardiff. 


UTHORS’ MSS., NOVELS, STORIES, PLAYS, 
ESSAYS TYPE- WRITTEN with “complete accuracy, ugh per 


000 words. Clear Car! Copies ell- 
ifcon Writers.—M. STUART, Paliendale, Kymberley Road, Harrow. 

















Catalogues. 


OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT and RARE 
BOOKS on squats SUEPLAED. The most. =e rt SE Wy 
extant. Please state wants and ask for CATALOGUE. I make 
special feature of exchanging any saleable Books for others selected 
from ae various lists, list_of 2,000 Books I particularly want 
t free.—EDW. BAK SGreat Bookshop, 14-16, John Bri ht Street, 
irmingham.—Letters ueen Victoria, 3 vols., 638., for 258.; Frohawk’s 
Birds, 6 vols., 105s., for ; Jane Austen’s Nov els, 10 vols., 218. 











NEW BOOK CATALOGUE. 
ILLIAM GLAISHER, 
265, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON 
(and 14, GEORGE STREET, CROYDON), 
Have just issued a 
NEW CATALOGUE OF PUBLISHERS’ 
REMAINDERS, 
Being No. 372, AUGUST, 1930. Post free on application. 


Contains many excellent bargains. All the Books on view both in 
London and Croydon. 


Ltp., 





ATALOGUE, No. 53.—Drawings by Turner, 
Prout, Palmer, ke. —Engravings after Turner, H h, Girtin, 
Constable—Etchings oy Palmerand ae ey lour-Prints 
—lIllustra rks by John Ruskin. Post free, Sixpence.— 
WM. WARD, 2, Church Terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 





EW CATALOGUES.—No. CXXXV.— 
NATURAL HISTORY, SPORTS, PASTIMES, AND TRAVEL, 
tnolads interesting Items from the aa of the late Rev. 
A. C. ITH. of Old Park, Devizes, Hon. Sec. Wiltshire Nat. Hist. 
a Lo of ‘The Birds of Wiltshire,’ &c.), and other Private 
urces. 


No. CXXXVI. —ANTIQUARIAN AND 
ARCH ZOLOGICAL SUBJECTS, comprising Egyptian, Greek, and 
Roman Antiquities, Britian and ‘Geneual Archwology, &c. Post free 
on application to— 

R. H. BLACKWELL, 50 and 51, Broad Street, Oxford. 


Pine EDITIONS. of MODERN AUTHORS, 
wed ees, Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Pingo 1 Books illus- 
R. Cruikshank, Phiz, Rowlandson, Leech, &c. The 

goat and Pcholoest, Collection offered i Sale in the World. ©ATA- 

ES issued sent post free o lication. Books 8 Bought.— 
WALTER T. SPENCER, 27, New Oxford treet, London, W.U. 











Magazines, Ke. 
[HE NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER, 


IRELAND AND CONSERVATISM. By C. J.{0’Donnell. 


THE STRENGTH AND THE weakness Da THE THIRD 
FRENCH REPUBLIC. By Prof. A. V. Dice; 


PAGEANTRY AND POLITICS. By Mrs. Frederic Harrison. 
THE Ry AY THE PASTON LETTERS. By the Rev. D, 
allace 


7 REVO. * eed PROTECTION IN GERMANY. By 


A ROYAL cnenanene. By Lady Paget. 
CARDINAL VAUGHAN. By W.8. Lilly. 


THE AMERICAN NEGRO AS A POLITICAL FACTOR. By Prof. 
nd Miller, Dean of the College of Artsand Sciences, Howard 
University, Wash hington. 


STATE Ly oy pe oF yenens: A REJOINDER, By the 
Right Hon. Lord Ampthill, G. 

THE WORKING OF THE PREVENTION OF CRIME ACT. By 
bw r Sir Edward Clayton, C.B., ~ ed Inspector of Prisons, 
and Secretary to the Prison’ Commissi 


A DAY IN PROVENCE. By Rose M. aa 
THE EYES OF PLANTS. By G. Clarke Nuttall, B.Sc. 


IRISH IDEAS ON RURAL RECONSTRUCTION. By Col 
Henry Pilkington, C.B. (Patrick Perterras). 


MODERN WHALING: A PERSONAL EXPERIENCE. By W.G, 
Burn-Murdoch. 


THE UNGUARDED SPACES OF:THE SEA. ByjHarold F. Wyatt, 
London: SPOTTISWOODE & CO., Lrp., 5, New Street Square. 


No. 68. AUGUST. 38. 6d. 


HE BOTANICAL MAGAZINE. 
Containing Coloured Figures, with Descriptions, Structural and 
Historical, of New and Rare Plants 


Edited by D. PRAIN, F.R.8., Director Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew, 
Contents. 
Tab. 8327. BULBOPHYLLUM virescens. Java. 

», 8328. PATRINIA triloba. Japan. 

» 8329. PTEROSTYRAX hispidum. Japan. 

» 8330. GAMOGYNE pulchra. Malaya. 

» 8331. PSORALEA affinis. South Africa. 

Published Monthly, 3s. 6d. Annual Subscription, 42s. 

LOVELL REEVE & CO., Lop., 6, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden’ 


[HE BUILDER (founded 1842), 4, Catherine 
Street, London, W.C., JULY 30, contains:— 
GREAT BRITAIN AT THE BRUSSELS EXHIBITION. 
THE MISUSE OF THE ORDERS. 
ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION.—V. 
THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION AT BATH. 
RENAISSANCE MONUMENTS. 
THE USHER HALL COMPETITION. 
THE NATIONAL COMPETITION AT_8. KENSINGTON. 
EXHIBITION AT BRUSSELS. 
AND ILLUSTRATIONS OF :— 
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Frederick William Maitland: a Bio- 
graphical Sketch. By H. A. L. Fisher. 
(Cambridge University Press.) 


“A cERTAIN blithe alacrity ’’ — these 
words from Mr. Fisher’s final survey are 
not inapt to describe Maitland’s peculiar 
manner, and none of his readers but will 
be grateful for this small volume, which 
sets him forth. Small—for we have to 
congratulate Mr. Fisher on avoiding the 
common snare of biographers, and pro- 
ducing a book which, while adequate, is 
commendably brief. The writer leaves 
unmentioned no element of Maitland’s 
multifarious activity, whether as scholar 
or as man. 


To begin with, he shows him at Eton 
hating Greek, as he said in a famous 
speech of 1904. He shows him a little 
later in the Freshman’s sports, and upset 
after making his bump in the Third 
Trinity Lent boat. We see him at the 
Union, delighting that society, as it 
ever was and will be delighted, with 
brilliance and epigram. “O Sir,” he 
once exclaimed, to the President with 
outstretched hands, “I would I were a 
vested nuisance, and then I should be 
protected by the whole British public.” 
Again Mr. Fisher shows him as one of the 
Sunday Tramps of Leslie Stephen (whose 
life he was to write), already meeting 
Vinogradoff and preparing for that plunge 
into the institutional life of the Middle 
Ages which was so deeply to enrich the 





gaiety of scholars. Only the latter can 
adequately appreciate the wit and the 
learning which needed to combine for the 
following postcard to Sir Frederick Pollock: 


**Et Fredericus de Cantebrigia essoniavit 
se de malo lecti, et essoniator dixit quod 
habuit languorem. Set quia essonium non 
jacet in brevi de trampagio consideratum 
est quod summoneatur et quod sit in 
misericordia pro falso essonio suo. Postea 
uenit et defendit omnem defaltam et 
sursisam et dicit quod non debet ad hoc 
breve respondere quia non tenetur ire in 
trampagio nisi tantum quando dominus 
capitalis suus eat in persona sua propria 
nec vult nec debet ire cum ballivo vel 
preposito, et ipse et omnes antecessores sui 
semper a conquestu Anglie usque nunc 
habuerunt et habent talem libertatem, et de 
hoc ponit se super patriam, etc. 

Revera predictus F. seisitus fuit de uno 
frigore valde damnando. Judicium—Re- 
cuperet se ipsum.” 


Of course we see him as Reader and Pro- 
fessor, and member of the Council of the 
Senate, though the treatment of his 
Cambridge life is a little cold and external. 
This was, perhaps, inevitable. Lastly, 
we have a vivid picture—drawn mainly 
from his letters—of that sad fight with 
fate at Las Palmas, which ended just after 
the death of his disciple Miss Bateson 
in December, 1906. We quote a letter 
which is delightful in humour, and has 
besides hints of importance :— 


‘* Dated in Timelessness, but with you it 
may be some such day as Dec. 4, and I fancy 
that cent. XIX may still be persisting. 
Dated also nominally at Hotel Quiney in Las 
Palmas where I preserve address for service, 
but de facto in the garden of a messuage 
or finca called or known by the name of 
Bateria in the pueblo of 8S. Brigida—a 
fortlike structure which I hold as a monthly 
tenant—windows on four sides all with 
fine views—on ground floor lives major 
domo, a hard-worked peasant savouring of 
the soil—first and only other floor inhabited 
by me and mine, including our one servant, 
a Germano-Swiss treasure acquired as we 
left England—furniture a minimum and no 
more would be useful—small boy coatless 
comes to clean boots, run errands and the 
like, Pepé to wit—much bargaining at house 
door with women who bring victuals round 
and would rather have a chat than money. 
Madame’s mastery of their jargon surprises 
me daily—I can rarely catch a word. One 
might fall into vegetarianism here, such is 
the choice of vegetals. 

‘Lies in the garden on a long chair 
mostly—has there written for ‘Encyclop. 
Brit. article on Hist. Eng. Law—space 
assigned 8 only of their big pages: conse- 
quently tight packing of centuries: work of 
a bookless imagination—but dates were 
brought from England. Qu. whether editor 
will suffer the few lines given to J. Austin : 
they amount to j.a.=0°. Now turning to 
translate Gierke’s chapt. on ‘ Publicistic 
Doctrine of M.A.’....Am reading Creigh- 
ton’s ‘ Papacy * and Gardiner’s ‘ History ’— 
may be well-informed man some day. Harv. 
L. Rev. and ‘ King’s Peace * came pleasantly. 
—Alphabet not yet presented to babes but 
reserved for approaching birthday when 
it will delight. Meanwhile parents profit 
by it and are very grateful. 

** Influence of climate on epistolary style— 
® certain disjointedness. Can live here, or 
rather can be content tovegetate... .. Interest- 





ing talk last night at hotel with German 
consul in Liberia, much travelled in Africa— 
very unboerish but thinks we are in for a 
large affair—all good (says he) for (German) 
trade. Much that we buy here made in 
Germany—they spread apace.” 


The reference to Austin and Gierke is 
significant of one of the most interesting of 
Maitland’s inquiries—that into the nature 
of corporate life and its relation to the 
State. Mr. Fisher summarizes it well 
enough, but hardly seems to appreciate 
its present-day importance. On this 
point we prefer Mr. A. L. Smith’s treat- 
ment of the subject in his two admirable 
Oxford lectures. In another way they 
are superior to this “appreciation” : 
their style is easier, and brightened by a 
greater vividness. Mr. Smith gives one 
a life-like acquaintance with Maitland as 
an historian. Mr. Fisher’s pronounce- 
ments, though they are critical, and here 
and there finely touched, and certainly 
not sparing of eulogy, strike us as a little 
remote—a judgment rather than a picture. 
His style is of that order best described as 
magisterial, and when he tries to be im- 
pressive he is often either pointless or 
merely patronizing. Surely a sentence 
such as this is almost Johnsonian :— 


‘‘That by the natural workings of his 
enthusiastic genius Maitland would have 
been drawn to history, whatever might have 
been the outward circumstances of his 
career, is as certain as anything can be in the 
realm of psychological conjecture.” 


But we do not like to cavil. Lovers of 
Maitland owe much to Mr. Fisher, and 
the balance and proportion of the work 
are admirable. The following passage 
is the more valuable in that it is an appre- 
ciation of the newly published ‘ Lectures 
on Equity.’ This book should interest 
many who do not want to know about 
legal technicalities. The account of the 
origins of equity, and further on that of 
the beginnings of the system of writs, is 
a model of lucid and concise arrange- 
ment, and might well be given to all 
beginners in history. 


‘**It is, however, a quality in Maitland that 
much as he enjoyed the technicalities of law, 
he was never content to be purely technical. 
The same gifts which shone out in his con- 
versation, the genius for perspicuous and 
graphic description, the quick darting flight 
to the essential point, the fertile power of 
exhibiting a subject in new and original 
aspects, were conspicuous in his handling of 
the least promising topics, and these lectures 
could never have been written by a man who 
was nothing more than a sound Chancery 
practitioner.” 


What ultimately will be the rank of 
Maitland among historians perhaps we 
had better not conjecture. At least it 
will be all his own. One has only to 
compare him with men who wrote on 
similar themes—Stubbs, Mr. Seebohm, 
Prof. Vinogradofi—to see how per- 
sonal is the charm of his books. No 
one else has the same gift of bringing 
one back into the very life of a remote 
society. Others write about it: Mait- 
land re-creates it ; as has been well said, 
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switching on electric light, and then off 
again. For it is not continuous; he 
cannot tell a story ; and in such matters 
as constitutional development this is a 
greater drawback than at first appears. 
His legal training and the bias of his 
philosophical prejudice make it at times 
too brilliant and distinct. Certainly this 
was the case in regard to the individualism 
of the early English village ; perhaps it 
was in regard to the Canon Law, a ques- 
tion which is not quite settled. 


Maitland’s interest, as he said at the 
close of his ‘ Constitutional History,’ was 
in institutions as they came to be rather 
than in the conflicts that produced them. 
Hence, in spite of his vividness, he shows 
now and then a proneness to crystallize 
and to underrate dramatic action. His 
method is that of the cinematograph—a 
series of photographs taken one after 
the other, fundamentally static rather 
than dynamic. But it is the very best 
cinematograph that ever was. He has 
delivered students of history from the 
tyranny of Coke, and was one of a school 
who loosened the grasp of the politicians 
of the seventeenth century on the facts 
of the thirteenth. Rare was the accumu- 
lation of gifts which endowed him ; for, 
while he was a great scientific historian, 
he was no less great as an artist. Not 
the least of his merits was a style incom- 
parable—in the true sense ; for we have 
nothing like it. Style makes, indeed, the 
chief value of his chapter on Elizabethan 
history, which Mr. Fisher, with a touch 
of the lues biographica, distinctly over- 
rates. That a style so elaborate and 
expressive, so full of epigram, allusion, 
and above all of Biblical phrasing, was the 
purely unconscious product which Mr. 
Fisher seems to think is more than we 
can credit. But of no writer could one 
say more certainly that the style is the 
man. 


Yet how little, after all, remains of the 
man—on the printed page, or even in the 
eulogies of admirers! Will those who 
heard him ever forget that dim-lit, dreary 
room in Downing, where on some Novem- 
ber afternoon Maitland discoursed, exi- 
guous in all but zeal, of the complexities 
of feudalism, of the manor and the vill, 
of English law, of French, of the courts 
of the lords, or the writs of our Eord the 
King “crowned and anointed,” or the 
clash of royal with ecclesiastical justice ? 
There was more in those days than can be 
told to a later generation. A voice 
quivering (for he never to the last ceased 
to be nervous), rich and of a strangely 
piercing charm, hands tense, eyes alight, 
the whole man aflame—poor indeed was 
the hearer’s imagination if he did not 
catch the contagion of that fire. We are 
glad that at least one such speech—that 
eulogy of Sidgwick at which “he broke 
down ”—is quoted in all its appealing 
eloquence. Of that experience, too, it is 
sad to think that no more remains. 

But there is, indeed, something more. 
Maitland, as Mr. Fisher hints, was not only 
a great historian, a great teacher, and great 
political philosopher. He was of so simple 
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and winning a personality that no one 
could be near him and fail to love him ; 
and none of his friends can be the same 
as if they had not known him. There was 
something so humble in all his brilliance 
and erudition, something so tender and 
almost wistful in his manner, that he 
could not but touch the depths in those 
who had to do with him. The long-borne 
knowledge of his doom, the acute pain, 
possibly also the lack of any hope from 
beyond (for he was a convinced and un- 
wavering Agnostic)—these may have in 
part contributed to that charm, half 
beautiful, half pathetic, which hung about 
him. Whatever the cause, there it was ; 
the picture in this volume brings it all 
back to his friends. They honoured the 
scholar-artist and revered the courageous 
assailant of time-worn legal and historical 
prejudices ; they loved the man. 

















A History of English Prosody. By George 
Saintsbury. Vol. III. (Macmillan & 
Co.) 


In reviewing the two previous volumes of 
this work we have fully expressed our 
admiration for Prof. Saintsbury’s industry 
and learning, and his carelessness has 
once or twice given us pause. We have 
duly pointed it out, thereby, as we con- 
sider, doing him a service ; for his work is 
undoubtedly the standard book on its sub- 
ject. In dealing with this concluding 
volume we have only to say generally that 
the strength and weakness of the first: two 
volumes are equally present. He has 
written an admirable book on a difficult 
subject without a touch of pedantry, and 
we shall try here to come to some decision 
as to what he has really achieved. 


Prof. Saintsbury set out to write a 
History of Prosody, not a History of 
Poetry, and in spite of some defects, 
hesitations, and looseness, this is what he 
has done. It is true he, like many 
writers and critics of English, has a 
theory about English prosody, but he 
has not so much tried to present this 
theory or to work it out as to relate and 
explain what has actually happened with 
regard to English prosody—with regard, 
that is, to the art of English verse-making 
from the earliest times to the present. 
All through this work, now happily com- 
pleted, we have been told that English 
verse consists of feet, but we have never 
been told what an English foot consists 
of ; and it is only now in the third volume 
of his History, and in an appendix, that 
Prof. Saintsbury attempts to define 
what a foot is. Eight pages of small t 
are devoted to this definition, which should, 
we think, have come in the forefront of 
the work. That it occupies the position it 
does is possibly due to the fact that it is 
far from clear, and in truth is not a defini- 
tion at all in the strict sense of the word. 


Every reader of Prof. Saintsbury’s 
volumes must have become vividly aware 
that his firm belief is that English verse 
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does not fundamentally consist either of 


accent or quantity, as we generally under- 
stand these terms. He believes that our 
verse consists in “certain equivalent 
groups of syllables””—in other words, 
in feet ; and therefore it is of the utmost 
importance for us to know what a foot is in 
English. It is just this he refuses to tell 
us. 


“To my thinking,” he says, ‘‘as I have 
already stated again and again, the subject 
of prosody begins where the question of what 
constitutes prosodic material leaves off, 
It is no doubt competent for the prosodist 
to busy himself with that question, just asit 
is competent for the student of architecture 
to analyse rocks, and for the student of 
painting to analyse madder and cochineal 
and lapis-lazuli. But it is not in the 
slightest degree necessary for him to do so.” 


But surely the student of architecture is 
equivalent to the student of poetry, while 
the student of prosody must be compared 
with the mason or student of masonry. 
A history of prosody is a history of the 
means and the art, and, in a certain 
limited sense, of the material, with which 
a writer makes verse, not necessarily 
poetry at all. Prosody is the art of writing 
verse, not the art of writing poetry ; and 
if English verse does depend on the foot, 
as Prof. Saintsbury believes, it is vitally 
necessary, if we are to understand him, 
for us to know first of all what he con- 
siders a foot to be. Yet what are we to 
make of this ? 


*A foot is not....a@ mere mathematical 
fraction of a line-total. It is a member ofa 
line-body. It is not, as it apparently is 
with many, a fixed number of fixed syllables 
.. «.1tis not something borrowed from Greek 
and Latin.....When I use the word ‘ foot’ 
generally, and the words ‘iamb,’ ‘ trochee,’ 
etc., specifically, I take them as something 
real. An iamb....is to me a _ prosodic 
entity, which, whether it is entirely com- 
prised in the same word, or made up of 
more than one, or parts of more than one, 
is @ prosodic integer with a character, 
variable in degree, but invariable in essence, 
of its own.” 


With the best will in the world, we do 
not understand. Prof. Saintsbury has 
told us some of the things a foot is not. 
He has not told us at all what an English 
foot is. He speaks in the same breath of 
a foot as not consisting of a fixed number 
of fixed syllables, and then speaks of an 
iamb andatrochee. But if an iamb is not 
a foot consisting of one short followed by 
one long syllable, what is it? Andif a 
trochee is not a foot consisting of one 
long followed by one short syllable, what 
is it? It is apparently a “‘something 
real.”” Of course it is ; but we do not 
seem to be any nearer the definition of 
what a foot is, and of what it may con- 
sist, in English verse. 


This most important chapter seems to 
us to be the weakest in the book, and in 
some sort to injure the whole work. Not 
very seriously, perhaps, for, as we have 
pointed out not once nor twice, Prof. 
Saintsbury has not founded his book on 4 
Saw. but has drawn a theory from his 
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Memoir of the Right Hon. Sir John McNeill 
and of his Second Wife, Elizabeth Wilson. 
By their Grand-daughter. (John 
Murray.) 


Tis is a welcome biography of a dis- 
tinguished public servant, whose name 
has been long familiar to students of 
Eastern affairs. A son of the laird of 
Colonsay, John McNeill, after taking his 
medical degree from Edinburgh University, 
went out to India in 1816, himself aged 
twenty-one, with a wife of eighteen. Mrs. 
MoNeill soon succumbed to the climate ; 
and of the fifty months spent by the young 
surgeon in Hindustan, he passed over 
forty in the field against the Pindarees 
and Bheels, and the greater part of the 
remainder on a sick bed. He proved his 
worth by making his way to head-quarters 
through the enemy’s country, after being 
twice pursued and fasting for over forty- 
eight hours. 


Appointed medical officer to the British 
mission in Persia, McNeill, as his grand- 
daughter proudly records, rose in the 
course of nearly twenty-four years from 
the humble position of an assistant- 
surgeon to that of Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary. He owed 
nothing to patronage, but everything 
to character and ability, with the sustain- 
ing influence of his second wife, a sister 
of “Christopher North.” She managed 
affairs in his absences, and bore up under 
the loss of child after child through the 
debilitating climate. To snatch one baby 
from death, she accomplished a journey 
home, which makes a forcible contrast 
indeed with modern modes of travel. 
Here are some of Mrs. McNeill’s experiences 
during a fifteen days’ detention at 
Eketerinagorod :— 


‘No one in England could conceive the 
filth of this hovel, and when we begged 
for another we were told that if a Russian 
Colonel came we must leave that for a worse. 
The insolence and incivility of the gaoler of 
this quarantine are a disgrace to Russia. 
For the first five days the heat was in- 
tolerable, and Hessie’s malady returned. 
The plagues of Egypt could not be worse 
than we endured from fleas, bugs, and 
common flies. My darling’s fine skin 
suffered dreadfully, and I believe the 
irritation added much to her fever. On the 
fifth day the September rains began, and con- 
tinued almost without any intermission 
whilst we remained in this worst of purga- 
tories. Our bed was wet every night, and 
the roof of the hovel leaked in three places 
and admitted the rain in large and con- 
stant drops.” 


We can but glance briefly at McNeill’s 
career in Persia, as developed in these 
interesting pages. He started with a 
poor idea of the native character :— 


“The Indians, with much weakness 
and much vice, are far more moral and more 
trustworthy than the Persians. In India 
falsehood and villainy of every kind fixes 
on the perpetrator some degree of evil 
Opinion and disgrace, but in Persia it does 
not. An accomplished liar gets full credit 
for the ingenuity which he may display, and 





the admiration of his talents is not in any 
degree diminished by the foulness of the 
offence or the mischief to which it may 
have led.” 


But he soon came to modify these views, 
appreciating the honesty of more than one 
member of the Court, and making allow- 
ance for the perplexities created by the 
rivalry of Russia and Great Britain. 
Questions of etiquette became matters of 
State policy; and when the British 
Envoy’s allowance for presents was re- 
duced, the Shah resented the poverty 
of the gifts because he took it to imply 
that, since the last war with~ Russia, 
England had regarded Persia as a crippled 
Power. It was a situation, in short 
where personal authority wasall-important, 
and McNeill contrived to make himself 
felt, whether acting under an able chief 
like Sir Henry Willock, or counteracting 
an unstable one like Sir John Campbell. 


After a year and more of uncertainty, 
McNeill succeeded Campbell as Envoy in 
1836, and thus had to deal with that acute 
stage of Russian and British antagonism 
which prompted the Persian attack on 
Herat and our own foolish and ill-fated 
invasion of Afghanistan. Miss McNeill 
evidently understands the complicated 
tangle of events; but we are not quite 
sure if, in her attempt to summarize them, 
she has not unduly curtailed some essential 
documents. Thus we should have liked 
more of a dispatch in which McNeill 
urged haste in ‘‘ obtaining some footing in 
Afghanistan, and especially in Cabul, 
before Russia shall have obtained the 
means of disputing it with us.” It is clear 
that he had the wisdom to object to a 
dismembered Afghanistan, but it is not 
quite clear what degree of interference 
on our part he thought advisable. He did 
his utmost, at any rate, to stop the siege 
of Herat ; and his letters, together with 
his reminiscences as told to a friend, 
give a most stirring account of that 
Homeric contest, during which he fed at his 
own expense the unhappy inhabitants 
who were ejected by the garrison when 
food fell short. Equally dramatic was an 
interview at St. Petersburg with Count 
Nesselrode, when the stern, dignified 
Highlander spoke some home truths to the 
suave and vivacious diplomatist, who 
pleaded, of course, that his envoy 
Simonitch had exceeded instructions. Be- 
fore he left Persia, McNeill carried through 
a commercial treaty, though, as Sir Henry 
Rawlinson has pointed out, he had to face 
the first effects of the Cabul disaster, and 
though the Persians fixed on him the 
responsibility for their failure at Herat— 
a striking tribute to his personal influence. 


fii We" must pass over McNeill’s work as 
member of the Board of Supervision for 
the Relief of the Poor in Scotland—meri- 
torious labours on which he was engaged 
before he became associated with Col. 
Tulloch on the inquiry into the mis- 
management in the Crimea. Their 
reports, as the world knows, aroused 
the fiercest controversy, from their 
censure of individuals, with the result 
that the Chelsea Board of General 





Officers sat and duly, or unduly, white- 
washed those individuals. Miss McNeill 
prints a letter from McNeill to Tulloch, 
showing one formidable difficulty under 
which they were placed :— 


‘** My belief is, that the repeated refusal 
of the French to consent to a division of 
the labour more nearly proportioned to the 
relative strength of the two armies was 
the principal cause of our being forced to the 
alternative of either overworking the men or 
abandoning the enterprise. Is it desirable to 
raise that question or to publish what must 
raise it? If not, on what grounds could 
we justify ourselves for bringing charges 
in our official Report against men who are 
precluded by a sense of honour and of 
public duty from defending themselves ?” 


The impulsive Tulloch insisted, however, 
that blame must be brought home to 
individuals, and so the storm arose. The 
behaviour of the pair was in instructive 
contrast. Tulloch flung himself into 
the fray; McNeill remained scornfully 
silent, though smarting under the dis- 
paragement offered him by various 
members of the Government. He, and 
Tulloch with him, indignantly refused the 
offer of 1,000/. apiece, with which the 
Secretary for War sought to salve their 
feelings, until Palmerston was ultimately 
forced,through fear of an adverse division, 
into offering him a Privy Councillor- 
ship, with a baronetcy as an alternative. 
The first he accepted, and ended his days 
in honour. 


Miss McNeill has accomplished her task 
with no small amount of skill and with 
excellent taste. We have no quarrel with 
her for adhering to her grandfather’s many- 
lettered method of spelling Persian 
names ; but a sentence on p. 314 should 
have indicated to her that the Menzikoff of 
chap. vii. was the same as the Menchikoff 
of chap. xxii. The mistake is repeated in 
the Index. 








The Reformation in Scotland. By David 
Hay Fleming. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


Tuts book is not a history of events in 
sequence, but a series of essays on the 
causes, characteristics, and consequences 
of the Reformation in Scotland; and 
so far as facts are concerned, apart alto- 
gether from the historical judgments of the 
writer, these essays are of the greatest 
value. In the Preface Dr. Hay Fleming 
mentions certain subjects treated in the 
book, which doubtless he counts of 
special importance. The first of these is 
the destruction of the ecclesiastical build- 
ings, which is commonly attributed to 
the Reformers. The ignorance, credulity, 
rapacity, and immorality of the pre- 
Reformation clergy form the next subject ; 
and the thirdis the threatened rupture 
with Rome at the beginning of the reign 
of James V. 

In the book itself these subjects are not 
considered in the order followed in the 
Preface. Secondary causes of the Reform- 
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ation, such as clerical depravity, and 
primary causes, such as preaching and 
persecution, are set forth; and after a 
statement of leading and minor character- 
istics, there is a consideration of conse- 
quences, among which the destruction of 
buildings is included. Dealing with these 
topics, Dr. Hay Fleming furnishes evidence 
abundant in extent, minute in detail, 
and convincing through the worth of its 
sources ; and it may be truthfully said that 
no other writer on the Scottish Reforma- 
tion is to be compared with him in regard 
to wealth of information. The immorality 
of the clergy, for example, is not merely 
asserted on the strength of the statements 
of their opponents or critics, but is proved 
by unquestionable documentary evidence. 
An appendix of twenty-four pages con- 
tains records of the legitimations of 
the children of ecclesiastics in the period 
from 1529 to 1559, and among these eccle- 
siastics were Cardinal Beaton and the 
last pre-Reformation Archbishop of St. 
Andrews. 

Again, the destruction of buildings is 
carefully noted, and there is no attempt 
to disguise the fact that the ruin of certain 
churches, as in Perth, did follow the 
preaching of the Reformers. There is, on 
the other hand, a careful consideration of 
the history of all the well-known ecclesias- 
tical ruins which remain in Scotland, and 
it is shown how far the destruction had 
taken place before the Reformation and 
how far the decay was due, after the 
Reformation, to disuse of the buildings. 
The wanton attacks of English armies on 
certain abbeys, and the depredations of 
local builders, as those of St. Andrews, who 
used the Cathedral as a quarry, are set 
forth, with the result that the Reformers 
are not to be classed with the Vandals. 

The threatened rupture with Rome, 
mentioned in the Preface, is shown to have 
been a serious quarrel over papal inter- 
ference with royal privilege in the matter 
of benefices; but it was in no sense a 
theological quarrel, and was not an earnest 
of the Reformation. 

Dr. Hay Fleming does not describe the 
events or discuss the political causes 
which hindered till 1560 the legal accom- 

lishment of the Reformation in Scot- 
and, but he places before the reader the 
important fact that in the generation 
before 1560 translations of the Bible had 
been widely circulated and had created 
something like a religious revival. 


Unfortunately, Dr. Hay Fleming has 
given to his book the quality of a tract 
against Romanism, and he excels in the 
use of strong language. If, he says, “ the 
vile, soul-degrading lust of the flesh is one 
of the gates of hell, that gate had long 
prevailed against the Church of Rome.” 
He tells us that “ purgatory occupied the 
foremost place among remunerative in- 
ventions. By it the clergy preyed not 
only on the fears of the dying, but on the 
affection and the remorse of the relatives 
of the dead.” Strangely enough, in 
spite of his invective, he prints a charter 
o- by the Inquisitor, Laurence of 
‘indores, in,which that ecclesiastic con- 





fesses his belief that ‘‘ by pious prayers, 
and especially the continual celebration of 
masses, at which the Son is for our sins 
offered to the Father, sins are remitted, 
the pains of purgatory are mitigated,” &c. ; 
and that charter mentions a mortifica- 
tion by the Inquisitor to a chaplain, 
who is to be a celebrant for the 
salvation of the souls of certain persons. 
Though the Reformation was not an 
event of yesterday, the present Catholic 
Bishop of Galloway is not spared for a 
declaration which he reported in 1909, 
regarding the marriage of a Catholic out- 
side the Catholic church. Perhaps, Dr. 
Hay Fleming says, “‘ this bishop is rabidly 
righteous enough to forward the desires 
of those who, though validly married ac- 
cording to Act of Parliament, wish, like 
the gentleman in the scandalous case 
exposed by Mr. Gladstone, to get rid of 
one wife in order to take another.”” Some- 
times Dr. Hay Fleming flies in his criticism 
beyond the Roman Church, and one of his 
judgments is that at the present day “‘ the 
lordly prelates of England are doing 
wondrously little to cast out or counteract 
the pernicious ritualism which is sapping 
their Church.” The Presbyterian Churches 
of Scotland are not left unnoticed. There 
are many, we are told, who think that 
in the changes in public worship there 
is a danger of ‘‘ a mongrel Episcopal service 
being substituted for one which was 
distinctively Presbyterian”; and it is 
asserted that ‘‘ whatever the explanation 
may be, it is an undeniable fact that since 
their introduction church attendance has 
diminished all over the country, and so has 
outward respect for the Sabbath.” 


In so far as it is a history this book is of 
great value, with its array of facts which 
cannot be cast away. In so far as it is a 
tract it does not make for “ sweet reason- 
ableness.”’ 








Princess Helene von Racowitza’s Auto- 
biography. Translated from the Ger- 
man by Cecil Mar. (Constable & Co.) 


PRINCESS HELENE VON RAcow!Tza’s auto- 
biography will have a peculiar interest 
for admirers of George Meredith’s novels, 
and perhaps it is not by a coincidence 
that its appearance is synchronous with 
that of ‘The Tragic Comedians’ in the 
Memorial Edition of his works. It is now 
rather more than thirty years since the 
Princess published that account of her 
relations with Lassalle upon which Mere- 
dith relied as the main authority for the 
events he narrated and explained. His 
explanation, brilliant and masterly as it 
was, omitted a very important factor. 
After all, the strangest action of the 
heroine of the story was, not her sub- 
mission to her family—which, had it been 
the action of one of his own heroines, 
Meredith would conceivably have praised 
—nor yet her marriage with the luckless 
Yanko, for which other reasons than 
pusillanimity present themselves, but her 
subsequent appearance in print as a 
champion, and a somewhat too com- 





placent champion, of her own part in the 
affair. Clotilde, the Princess as Mere. 
dith represents her, would have been 
both too astute and too self-conscious to 
have committed this astounding blunder, 
But the woman who committed it wag 
the girl who had asked Lassalle whether 
the Countess Hatzfeld would have to live 
with them (an incident omitted by Mere- 
dith, who no doubt thought it an in- 
vention of the Princess’s) ; and the first 
thing to recognize about Clotilde’s original 
is that her perpetration of this blunder 
came out of a kind of innocence, that she 
perpetrated it without being aware what 
she was doing, in a spirit of in- 
genuousness, verging upon  fatuity. 
* This,” she writes of her present volume, 
“ranks as far above my first effort 
as the speech of ripe manhood does 
above the halting expression of 4 
child.” The autobiography, then, con- 
vinces us that the story of ‘The Tragie 
Comedians,’ like that of another “ lady 
of high distinction for wit and beauty 
(curiously enough, Meredith’s next), ‘‘is 
to be read as fiction ” ; nor is this decision 
prompted by the discovery of discrepancies 
of detail between the various versions or 
of inconsistencies in any of them, though 
not a few are discoverable. The whole 
course of the Princess Helene’s life and the 
manner in which she tells of it reveal an 
individuality which has little in common 
with Clotilde’s. 

She was early introduced to a brilliant 
and shifting society, and already at the 
age of fourteen was mistaken for her 
mother. Spice was added to her beauty 
by an impetuous, dashing manner, 
she went on her way, vaguely drifting, 
spasmodically candid, playing in the 
peculiar world in which she found herself 
for no prize except its pleasures, lt 
accepting these, in whatever form they 
offered themselves, with open arms. 
While still a child, she formed views of 
her own upon the fundamental things of 
life, and carried them into practice; but 
she submitted formally to her parents’ 
choice where suitors were concerned, 80 
that, on meeting Lassalle when she was 
nineteen, she was the typical ‘“ jeune file 
allemande,” incapable of self-direction, 
and more than usually afraid of her elder 
because more conscious of her revolt 
against them and of its futility. Durng 
the short period of her engagement to 
Lassalle, she wanted, she says, “to tell 
him all about my past life and my ‘crimes 
against saintly morality’; but he m- 
terrupted me with an energetic motion 
of the hand. ‘No! no! for heaven's 
sake don’t let us have any Pompeiaa 
excavations!’ ”’ and the reader is some- 
times tempted to wish that the advice 
had been remembered in the ‘ Auto- 
biography.’ The pages that treatiof 
Lassalle are naturally the most interesting 
in the volume ; but even without them it 
would be worth reading, so great is the 
variety of the writer’s experiences, het 
psychology so unusual and so intimately 
revealed. She handles her pen with 
something of the negligence of a lady of 
quality, and it must have been in a similar 
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spirit of negligence, with the support, of 
course, of her exuberant vitality, that she 
adopted at need, or was ready to adopt, 
the professions of actress, physician, 
artist, journalist, in turn—not without 
success Or some promise of it in all. 
She was obliged to give up medical 
work shortly before her final exam- 
ination, and took up flower - painting 
a little later when forced to lie on her 
back for a time. Indeed, there are many 
indications in the volume of a struggle 
with adversity which high standards of 
comfort cannot have rendered less acute, 
and the success with which she met one 
exigency after another is remarkable 
evidence of the writer’s practical ability 
and common sense. It is not less remark- 
able, though less engaging, that she should 
retain in old age that total absence of the 
sense of fitness in things which was so 
conspicuous a feature of her youth. The 
conclusion of her narrative of the events 
which led to Lassalle’s death (a narrative 
sincere and poignant, but marred by a 
recurrence of foolish and tasteless remarks) 
is puzzlingly absurd. The “ gigantic edi- 
fice of the German Empire ” must always, 
she writes, ‘‘ have seemed like a prison ” 
to Lassalle; ‘“‘I therefore ask whether 
we pigmies, all of us, were not mere 
puppets in the hand of destiny, and used 
by the spirit of the world’s history as the 
means of sweeping away the giant who 
could have found no place in the Empire.” 
It is not surprising to learn that the writer 
of this is a Theosophist who published 
anonymously some years ago a little book 
entitled ‘ Wie ich mein Selbst fand.’ 


Her accounts of the many notable per- 
sons with whom she has come into contact 
—from Hans Andersen and Bulwer Lytton, 
of whom the latter would “read aloud 
from his own works ” while “ in especially 
poetic passages his ‘ Alice’ accompanied 
him with arpeggios on the harp,” to 
Bjornstjerne Bjérnson, “the wonderful 
old athlete, his beautiful white curly hair 
standing straight up ”’—are always vivid 
and amusing ; and it is surprising that 
m a book in which personal jottings 
Play a large part, and much that is 
trivial is recorded, there should be few 
pages that are dull. The mystery of 
the author’s personality, her anarchic 

hemianism, her sometimes childlike, 
sometimes childish candour, her clear 
Perception of the details of life, her dim- 
hess as to its larger outlines—in short, her 
combined experience and inexperience— 
wee attention from the first page to the 








NEW NOVELS. 


Galahad Jones. By Arthur H. Adams. 
(John Lane.) 


Mr. Apams has contrived to write a really 
charming and tender romance with a 
commonplace Australian bank clerk as 
the central figure. Galahad Jones, middle- 
aged, respectable, married, and the father 
of a family, picks up a letter dropped in 
his path ‘by a slim white hand from a 





curtained balcony. Forthwith, as his 
first name foreshadows, he becomes the 
devoted knight errant of a young girl, 
who is dying and whose lover has left her, 
and his mission leads him into strange 
and alarming predicaments where repu- 
tation and means of livelihood are alike 
imperilled. The discovery that the 
neglectful lover has given a more solid 
affection to his own daughter is one of 
several complications which only make 
this doughty knight the more determined 
to secure his lady’s transitory happiness. 
The birth of imagination and the con- 
sequent reawakening of a romantic 
affection towards his plain, overworked 
wife are presented as the happy and 
natural result of this vicarious love- 
making. Mr. Adams is to be congratu- 
lated upon the combined pathos and 
humour of his “tragic farce,” and Mr. 
Norman Lindsay on his clever illustra- 
tion, which help to emphasize its moral. 


The Test. 


THE hero, if we may so style him, of this 
novel alienates the sympathy of the reader 
so absolutely from the outset that it is 
impossible even to retain interest in him. 
He is a publisher’s reader, who steals 
the plot of a novel submitted by a woman 
to his firm. Why the woman does not 
denounce him is not clear; why she falls 
in love with such a creature later is still 
more obscure. A marriage between the 
two was destined to failure, and this 
book is the chronicle of part of the failure. 
We leave the couple reconciled, but doubt 
as to the permanence of the reconciliation. 
In workmanship the story is amateurish 
and crude, though it has a certain emo- 
tional power. It is an American tale, 
and offers various portraits from the 
“* American scene,” which are somewhat 
sentimentalized or exaggerated. 


By Jane Adams. (John Long.) 





Rags. By Arthur Applin. 
& Co.) 


THE central figure in this story is a young 
Society beauty, whom awakened conscience 
drives to flout parental prejudice and join 
the Salvation Army. She takes up her 
abode in Whitechapel, works as a seam- 
stress, and, among other things, exerts a 
mesmeric and taming influence over a 
species of modernized Bill Sikes, until 
discouragement, privation, and the quiet 
persistence of a sympathetically drawn 
suitor bring about a happy ending. The 
slum scenes are vivid and well sketched, 
and this portion of the book is—especially 
in characterization—a distinct advance 
on its author’s former work. The whole 
is, however, melodrama, and suffers from 
the inherent vice of melodrama—im- 
probability. It is difficult in these days 
to conceive even of a duke so goutily 
intractable as to turn his favourite daughter 
out of doors for changing her mind about 
the man she means to marry. 


(F. V. White 
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The House of the Whispering Pines. By 
Anna Katharine Green. (Eveleigh 
Nash.) 


THE author, an old hand at sensation, has 
here made a mysterious story of a murder 
and the various people who are suspected 
of it. The way in which the people gradually 
discovered to have been on the scene of 
the crime are introduced is decidedly 
ingenious, and the book, though rather 
long for this sort of thing, is better written 
than most sensational tales. 


The Continuous Honeymoon. 
Gillman. (Greening & Co.) 


Tuis chronicle of connubial felicity begins 
with the marriage of an amiable young 
suburban couple, and ends with their 
silver wedding. It is mainly concerned 
with marrying and giving in marriage, 
always with the happiest results; the 
general marital calm remains almost un- 
ruffled, while osculations are as abundant 
as blackberries in September. The author 
would seem to have come under the in- 
fluence of Keble Howard, but in his 
signally artless narrative we fail to find 
the qualities that interested us in ‘The 
Smiths of Surbiton.’ A record of entirely 
commonplace folk, however worthy, and 
their happiness, requires artistic handling 
to render it attractive, and Mr. Gillman’s 
method does not invest his characters 
with any adequate justification for their 
existence. 


By Gurner 


Atonement. By F. E. Mills Young. (John 


Lane.) 


‘PILING UP THE AGONY” is a phrase 
which well describes the process by which 
the author of ‘Atonement’ secures atten- 
tion. The terror of a giddy girl whose 
sexual error threatens to expose her has 
often been depicted, but one is unprepared 
to see her suicide followed by that of an 
innocent man desirous of saving his 
guilty friend from vengeance. The scenes 
of these tragedies are laid in South Africa, 
whither the three principal characters are 
voyaging in the second chapter. They are 
a civil engineer, a black sheep banished 
by his offended father, and a coquette. 
A heartless bet is the origin of the evils 
that ensue on their arrival in Africa. 
There is a good heroine to add the pathos 
of the “‘ might-have-been” to the gloom of 
the story, which, thanks to the heroism 
of the black sheep, ends cheerfully. The 
story is forceful and neatly constructed, 
and skill is shown in the characterization. 


Two Men and Gwenda. By Mabel Barnes- 
Grundy. (Mills & Boon.) 


GwenpA, brought up amidst the simple 
amenities of a modest home in the country, 
marries Lionel Conyngham, whose town 
address is at Prince’s Gate. Conyngham 
has been captivated by Gwenda’s wad 
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ing naturalness, but soon after their 
marriage he makes it clear that the less 
her manner and appearance suggest 
rusticity, the better will he be pleased. 
He is entirely absorbed in the distrac- 
tions of a particularly frivolous social set, 
and asks no more of his wife than that 
she should follow his example. Gwenda 
is a woman of strong affections and 
generous impulses; her disillusionment, 
at first gradual, becomes rapid and 
disastrous. The situation is intensified 
by the advent of a sympathetic and 
distinguished surgeon, and some pretty 
complications ensue. The story is told 
brightly, even wittily, and the interest is 
continuous throughout. 


Kilmeny of the Orchard. By L. M. Mont- 
gomery. (Pitman & Sons.) 


THERE was once a Prince Edward Islander 
who wes an exile in Winnipeg, fifteen 
hundred miles from the ocean. His con- 
versation was mostly of “the Island,” 
and one day a tourist from Britain asked 
him what island he meant. ‘*‘ Why, Prince 
Edward Island, to be sure; is there 
another ?” was the reply. ‘ Kilmeny of 
the Orchard ’ is a love-story, the scene of 
which is laid in Prince Edward Island, 
the Garden of the Dominion, as its 
inhabitants love to call the one really 
small Province of Canada. It is a simple 
tale, with never a hint of problem or 
analysis of character, but abundant senti- 
ment, and a pervading flavour of the 
Scots Nova-Scotian atmosphere of “ the 
Island.” This is a clean, unsophisticated 
atmosphere, admirably suited to the 
heroine of the tale, who is beautiful, dumb, 
and a musical genius all untaught. The 
scene of the tale will be new to many 
readers, and we can recommend it for 
holiday reading. 


Le meilleur Amour. By Louis Delzons. 
(Paris, Calmann-Lévy.) 


Tue author of ‘Les Mascran’ showed so 
much power in that most disagreeable 
novel that it is startling to find how dif- 
ferent is ‘ Le meilleur Amour.’ This story 
has a certain charm, in spite of its painful 
nature and of the fact that the personages 
do not suggest real life. The situation, 
turning as it does on a sudden outburst 
of parental affection for a natural child, 
whose mother is protected by a Tolstoyist 
French friend of the hero, is developed in 
a form made new only by the unreality of 
the characters. Yet the sentimental (and 
what reader is there who is not to be 
classed, at least occasionally, as such ?) 
will read on, to the unsatisfactory end. 








SHORT STORIES. 


A TITLE easily gives a specious air of 
unity to a compound which logically de- 
mands from the critic as much attention as 
is usually devoted to several novels. Mr. 
John Galsworthy’s collection entitled A 
Motley (Heinemann) is a case in point. His 





twenty-eight items include sketches close 
enough to mere reporting to justify the title 
‘Things Seen,’ and gems of imagination 
which could only proceed from a rare and 
subtle mind. ‘The finest thing in the book, 
in our opinion, is ‘The Japanese Quince,’ 
a pathological study of the mind of an 
ordinary man, who suddenly, and with a 
sense of weirdness, feels that he has a double. 
It is really only his ordinariness that is 
duplicated ; he and his neighbour are dis- 
tinct entities, but his consciousness of self 
has nerves which can be wounded by the 
coincidences by which Mr. Galsworthy ex- 
poses his lack of originality. With this 
story may be paired a clever tale called 
‘The Pack,’ in which the simious imitative- 
ness shown in “‘ ragging ” and ‘‘ mobbing” is 
cleverly illustrated. Two noteworthy stories 
concern wife-killing: in these the reader 
temporarily occupies the point of view 
whence a crime seems inevitable. Mr. Gals- 
worthy shows his versatility by including a 
fantasyin which adreamer falls inlovewith the 
soul—in human female form—of a lime tree. 


Mr. Algernon Blackwood’s faculty for the 
weaving of occult tales is already widely 
acknowledged, and it does not desert him 
in The Lost Valley, and other Stories (Eveleigh 
Nash), though he unfortunately shows a 
tendency to verbosity and feeble emphasis. 
The last of the ten tales is, however, a master- 
piece. The ‘* World-Policeman’”’ who re- 
wards the liberator of birds by releasing 
him painlessly and profitably from his body, 
is @ gracious conceit, but it is in the use 
made of a barbarous advertisement of 
singing-birds for sale that Mr. Blackwood’s 
power is chiefly felt. Another good story 
introduces @ half-witted worshipper of Pan, 
who plays delightfully on ‘‘a leaf held to 
his lips.» On the low plane of the horrible 
Mr. Blackwood attains a measure of success 
in ‘The Wendigo,’ a tale of a flying mon- 
strosity which inspires horror and obedience 
simultaneously. In ‘The Terror of the 
Twins,’ a story of diabolic power lodged 
in idiocy, and surviving death to commit 
a shocking crime, Mr. Blackwood’s talent is 
misapplied. 


Taken altogether, the sketches of which 
Sea Dogs (Eveleigh Nash) is composed are 
not worthy of Mr. Morley Roberts. Perhaps 
the sub-title, ‘ A Set of Sea-Comedies,’ ham- 
pered him; or, again, and more probably, 
he was handicapped by an influence which 
exercises pernicious sway with only too many 
modern writers: the need of subservience 
to the persistently and unnecessarily banal 
standards which the editors of popular 
magazines apply to fiction. The author 
makes no attempt to be funny in the last 
sketch of the collection, and this is the best 
of the seven. In the first and longest there 
is a straining after what some admirer has 
called ‘‘ W. W. Jacobean effects” ; and the 
result is disastrous. 








EGYPTIAN FUNERAL CEREMONIAL. 
The Book of the Dead. By E. A. Wallis 


Budge. Second Edition. 3 vols. (Kegan 
Paul & Co.) 
The Liturgy of Funerary Offerings. (Same 


author and publishers.) 
The Book of Opening the Mouth. 2 
(Same author and publishers.) 


WitTH these six volumes Dr. Budge con- 
tinues his series of ‘‘ Books on Egypt and 
Chaldza,”” which has already given us such 


vols. 








different waresas his introduction to the study 


of hieroglyphics, his ‘History of Egypt,’ the 
Decrees of Memphis and Canopus, and many 
others, including Mr. Leonard King’s excel. 
lent work on the Assyrian religion. 


To take first ‘The Book of the Dead; 
the three volumes now before us form the 
second edition of ‘The Book of the Dead’ 
which appeared in the same series eight 
years ago (see Athenwum, Feb. 22, 1902), and 
was itself a slightly compressed version of 
three large volumes, with text, translation, 
and vocabulary (see Athenwum, Dec. 25, 
1897), published by Dr. Budge at a still 
earlier date. As we reviewed both these 
works fully at the time of publication, 
it may suffice to say that the present edition 
contains a number of additional plates, 
some of which are in colours, that the 
English translation has been compared with 
the originals, and revised where necessary, 
and that the number of explanatory notes 
has heen increased. Dr. Budge has 
further added to the Introduction an 
account of the supposed cbject and con- 
tents of each of the 190 chapters of the text 
taken separately, which will do much to 
clarify the uninstructed reader’s views of 
the whole work ; and has appended for the 
first time to ‘The Book of the Dead’ 
proper, translations of two texts from 
the Saqqara Pyramids, of the Second Part 
of ‘The Book of Breathings,’ of ‘ The Book 
of Traversing Eternity,’ and of some texts 
of the Roman period for which the student 
has hitherto had to go to Prof. Lieblein’s 
publication Que mon nom fleurisse! The 
additions have increased so materially 
the size of the three present volumes that the 
author has been compelled to omit the 
chapter appearing in the earlier edition on 
‘The Magic of the Book of the Dead’; 
but most of its substance is to be found in the 
additional notes scattered throughout the 
volumes. 


In ‘The Liturgy of Funerary Offerings’ 
Dr. Budge comes to more novel matter. 
The book so named first appears in the 
texts from the Saqqara Pyramids deciphered 
and translated by Sir Gastcn Maspero, andit 
continued to be used, as Dr. Budge tells us, 
well into Christian times, the version here 
given being compiled from the inscriptions 
in the Pyramids of Unas and Pepi I, 
kings of the Fifth and Sixth Dynasties, and 
those in the tomb of Peta-amen-ap in the 
Twenty-Sixth, or Saite. It was first made 
known to Egyptologists by Prof. Schia- 
parelli in 1877, and appeared later in Sit 
Gaston Maspero’s magnificent work on ‘ Les 
Pyramides de Saqqarah’; but this is, we 
believe, the first attempt that has been made 
to introduce it to the notice of the English 
reader. In form, it contains the rubrics 
of some hundred and fourteen ceremonies— 
as is usual with Egyptian matters of 
the kind, the numbers vary with the 
different texts—accompanied by vignettes 
or pictures, without which, as Dr. Budge 
remarks, it would often be difficult to 
understand what these ceremonies were: 


The object of all of them was, first of 
all, to bring the statue or mummy 
of the dead over which they wele 


performed into a state of ceremonial of 
magical purity ; then to give it—or perhaps 
the ka or double which was cupped hence: 
forth to inhabit it—the power of con 
suming food; and then to render to it 
certain offerings, the substance of which 
was, indeed, consumed by the officiating 
priests, and, in some cases, the relatives o 
the dead, but the more subtle or spiritual 
part of which was supposed to form the 
sustenance of the dead in the next world. 
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To give only one instance: in the ‘ Fifty- 
Seventh Ceremony’ we find that ‘‘ two 
Nehra cakes”’ are offered to the statue, 
with the formula :— 


“Q Osiris Unas, the Eye of Horus hath been 
presented unto thee ; and there hath been brought 
unto thee that which is intended for thy mouth.” 


This comes from the Pyramid of King 
Unas of the Fifth Dynasty; but in the 
yariant which Dr. Budge here gives from the 
tomb of Peta-amen-ap twenty-six centuries 
later, we find the following rubric :— 


“Here shall the priest offer a Neher cake, and 
as he presenteth it to Peta-amen-ap four times, he 
shall say four times: *‘O chief Kherheb Peta-amen- 
ap, there hath been brought unto thee that which is 
intended for thy mouth.’” 


The enduring nature of such practices among 
the Egyptians could hardly be better illus- 
trated. 


‘The Book of Opening the Mouth,’ 
which occupies the two concluding volumes 
under review, introduces one of those 
complications of which the history of every 
ancient Egyptian belief is full. According 
to Dr. Budge, who follows herein Prof. 
Schiaparelli, somewhere about the time of 
the Sixth Dynasty a change came over the 
Egyptian creed with regard to the ceremonies 
to be performed for the dead. A new and 
greatly extended list of offerings was drawn 
up; the ceremonies were altered and added 
to; and a set of instruments—of which two or 
three examples are to be found in English 
museums—was devised for the symbolic per- 
formance of the ‘‘ opening the mouth” of 
the statue. Yet in Egypt, as has been well 
said, the new never superseded the old, but 
merely grew up by its side; and from this 
time onward there was buried with such of 
the dead as could afford it, together with 
‘The Liturgy of Funerary Offerings,’ the 
new and longer ritual which is called ‘ The 
Book of Opening the Mouth.’ 


Dr. Budge thinks that the impulse which 
started this new practice was the increase 
in the influence of the cult of Osiris, to 
which the worship of Ra, the Sun-God, of 
Heliopolis, contrived somehow to attach 
itself. He may be right in this, and there 
are certainly many allusions to Osiris in the 
later ritual ; but it must not be lost sight of 
that Osiris-worship certainly goes back to a 
much earlier date than the Sixth Dynasty ; 
that the dead in the time of the Fifth 
Dynasty was already known as an Osiris ; 
and that the monuments of the kings Perab- 
sen and Khasekhmui at Abydos show that 
the antagonism between Horus and Set, 
which plays such @ prominent part in the 
Osiris legend, was well known in the Third 
or perhaps the Second Dynasty, while the 
texts in the tomb of Methen or Amten, 
which cannot be many centuries later than 
Khasekhmui, already speak of the ceremony 
of Opening the Mouth. 


However this may be, the text of ‘The 
Book of Opening the Mouth* which Dr. 
Budge here translates is of late date, being 
taken partly from the tomb of Seti I. of the 
Nineteenth Dynasty at Thebes, and partly 
from that of the royal scribe Butehai-Amen 
of the succeeding dynasty. The ceremonies 
there described are extremely elaborate, and 
require for their proper performance at least 
ten officiants, of whom it may be sufficient 
to mention the “heir™ of the deceased, 
another personage known as “the Beloved 
Son,” and two women weepers who are 
Supposed to represent Isis and Nephthys. 
Some very curious scenes are among these 
ceremonies, including one in which a person- 
age called the Sem priest is discovered lying 





upon a bed, from which he rises with the 
exclamation: ‘‘I was lying down, and one 
roused me; I was asleep, and one touched 
me. I have seen my father in his every 
form.” What this may mean Dr. Budge 
confesses himself unable to explain, but in 
other ceremonies, the Sem priest seems to 
impersonate Horus, the son of Osiris; and 
briefly it may be said that most of the 
ceremonies are concerned with the dressing, 
painting, and adorning of the statue, its 
“* purification” by water and incense, and 
the offering to it, when its mouth has been 
** opened,” of meat and wine. There is, 
however, among them one in which the Sem 
priest commands his companions to *‘ smite ”’ 
the statue with the words, “‘ Smite ye my 
father. It is praiseworthy to smite my 
father the Osiris,” which Dr. Budge ex- 
plains as commemorating the murder of 
Osiris by Set and his companions. As the 
Osiris, or, in other words, the dead person, 
is by definition supposed to be dead already, 
it seems doubtful whether this is the 
true meaning. It is curious to learn that 
many of these ceremonies were performed 
daily in the temple of Amen-ra at Thebes, 
the ostensible object being apparently to 
renew the supply of the divine essence 
emanating from that deity, which was sup- 
posed to make the Pharaoh a god upon 
earth. 


These six volumes, added to ‘The Book 
of Gates’? and ‘The Book of that which 
is in Hades,’ previously published in the 
same series under the title of ‘ The Egyptian 
Heaven and Hell’ (see Athenwum, No. 
4100), make up all the funerary literature 
of the Pharaonic Egyptians which has 
come down to us; and Dr. Budge deserves 
thanks for his enterprise and industry 
in thus putting them within the reach 
of the general reader. The translation 
is good; and although, doubtless it will 
not satisfy those who try to force the 
ancient ee language —which after 
all endured for 5,000 years, and probably 
altered its form many times during that 
period —into a grammatical frame for 
which it was never intended, Dr. Budge’s 
acquaintance with the texts with which he 
daily deals is so thorough and practical as 
to make it improbable that he has anywhere 
misrepresented materially the meaning of the 
original. These books comprise the oldest 
religious writings in the world, and although 
the corruption of the text in some places 
makes it difficult to understand their purport, 
there can be no doubt that they were intended 
to supply the dead person, first with the food 
which would enable him to live, and then 
with the spells, passwords, and knowledge of 
topography which would enable him to 
lead a comfortable, and even a glorious 
existence in the world beyond the grave. 

The Egyptian religion, however, differs 
from all others—as M. George Foucart has 
lately pointed out—in the fact that it alone 
affords us, thanks to its long continuance, 
the means of tracing step by step the origin 
of religious beliefs; and in this literature 
the scientific student of religion can see, if he 
will, how the half-instinctive piety which 
leads the primitive savage to place food and 
weapons upon the grave of his dead comrade 
develops, with the advance of culture, into a 
highly elaborate ritual to which the priests 
try to give sanctity by working into it 
allusions to the mythical history of their 
gods. But such ideas cannot long subsist 
without influencing the religion of the 
nations in contact with those in which they 
are formed, and the Egyptian theory of the 
life beyond the grave came to have a 
determining effect on the views of peoples 
very different from the Egyptians. In the 





verses inscribed on the gold plates of Petelia, 
which form our chief authority for the beliefs 
of the Orphic Brotherhood, we find many of 
the phrases of the rituals now before us 
repeated unaltered. Through these they 
would no doubt—as is now generally believed 
—pass into those ‘‘ Mysteries” of Eleusis 
and elsewhere which formed all that was 
spiritual in the religion of the Greeks. Did 
they go further, and has any part of the 
strange ideas underlying them lived to 
colour the ceremonies of our own time ? Dr. 
Budge would apparently answer this question 
in the affirmative, and suggests that the 
slaughter of the bull, itself a symbol of 
Osiris, in the Opening of the Mouth, and the 
consumption of its flesh by the officiants and 
family of the dead, was a real sacrament 
by which the participants thought that they 
entered into mystic communion at once 
with the dead and with the god. It may 
be so, and a similar idea is certainly to be 
found in the Orphic or Dionysiac cere- 
monies, in which an animal representing 
Dionysos was torn in pieces and devoured 
raw by the worshippers. Hence it is 
not impossible that this idea, as Dr. 
Budge says, “persisted in the minds of 
the Egyptians and the more or less cognate 
peoples long after they had abandoned 
their indigenous beliefs and embraced Chris- 
tianity”*: or, to put it in another way, 
that the central rite of the Christian religion 
would appeal with singular force to a people 
brought up in hourly familiarity with such an 
idea. So true is it that—to quote a scholar 
of the same way of thinking—‘‘in religion 
there is no new thing, and the gold in the 
sovereign of to-day may once have formed 
part of a stater of Darius.” 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


M. A. EsprTauieR is a bold man to write 
on Napoléon et le Roi Murat, 1808-1815 
(Paris, Perrin), before the appearance of 
Prince Murat’s remaining volumes of ‘Lettres 
et Documents ’* of King Joachim of Naples 
The book describes the treachery of Murat 
and of Caroline Bonaparte to France. Of 
Murat’s nature and competence as a king 
it takes a view intermediate between that 
which prevailed until the publication of 
Prince Murat’s first volume, and that now 
held by the closest students of the new 
letters and the true text of the old ones. 
In dealing with the later years, the author 
follows closely the results of Commandant 
Weil’s researches, on which he bestows a just 
measure of praise in the introduction. 
To the earlier years he has applied the 
methods of Commandant Weil in study of 
the Neapolitan archives. We feel at every 
page a doubt whether the letters of Napoleon, 
and the dispatches received in Paris from 
King Joachim, as quoted from the French 
archives, represent true texts, or whether, 
when the next volume of Prince Murat’s 
work appears, we shall find M. Espitalier’s 
conclusions upset by proof that the a 
have been falsified. Our author tells us in 
the introduction that Murat may now be 

laced, not only among the precursors of 

talian unity, but perhaps “first among 
all who hailed its dawn.” At the date 
named, however, those Englishmen whose 
policy prevailed with Bentinck in 1811 are 
shown to have preceded Murat as dis- 
coverers of the principle and the flag. An 
Anglo-Sicilian is indeed quoted, who tells 
us, as early as 1806, of the strides already 
made towards unity and independence in 
Upper Italy. In this connexion, a fine 
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portrait of Murat is drawn by M. Espitalier 
on pp. 108-11, and justice done to Pepe, 
Poério, and others as Italian patriots who 
recognized the selfishness of Murat as well 
as his usefulness to their cause. Close 
students of history will find a controversy 
between the author and M. Masson over the 
famous dispute about the instructions of 
Lord William Bentinck, the armistice, and 
the proposed treaty, in which it is easy to 
see that M. Espitalier is well armed with new 
weapons. On Napoleon at Elba and his 
relations with Murat our author can add 
nothing to what has been more fully told 
by Commandant Weil, 











George Meek, Bath Chair-man. By Him- 
self. With an Introduction by H. G. Wells. 
(Constable & Co.)—Mr. H. G. Wells con- 
cludes his Introduction to this striking 
human document by remarking that the 
** business of us writers is to state life, and 
for us, when that is done, everything is 
done.” That is a canon of criticism which 
we are far from accepting without much 
qualification. Mr. Wells is led by it to 
place Mr. Meek ‘“‘ high among the writers 
of our time.” This seems to us little less 
than absurd. But, however that may be, it 
is certainly to the credit of Mr. Meek that he 
has succeeded in stating his own life frankly 
and honestly, without affectation or exces- 
sive bitterness, and with remarkably few 
lapses of taste. And what a life it has been ! 
Not that of a Bath-chairman pure and 
simple. It would seem, indeed, as if the 
lives of such are rarely pure, and never 
simple. Here we have the record and the 
tragedy, stated without rhetoric, of casual 
labour, of unstable income, of times of grind- 
ing pene alternating with equally de- 
moralizing periods of ‘‘ good money.” 

Born of a class who regarded the gentry 
and clergy as their natural enemies, handi- 
capped in the race of life by defective vision, 
never taught a regular trade, and making 
certainly not the most or best of the oppor- 
tunities he has had, Mr. Meek has been led not 
unnaturally to preach the gospel of dis- 
content. His work is, therefore, typical, 
and important as representing the attitude 
and circumstances of the large and increasing 
body of persons who, without any clear idea 
of how a different state of society can be 
brought about, experience strong dissatis- 
faction with the present condition of things. 


“* A companycame here recently to run taxi-cabs,” 
he says. ‘*I envied the men who could see to drive 
motors, but not for long. These poor devils have 
to pay in seventy-five per cent of their earnings. 
Do you wonder I am a Socialist ?” 


We do not wonder, nor is it astonishing that 
Mr. Meek should confuse the earnings of 
the machine and its makers with those of its 
driver. It seems as impossible for the 
‘* worker ” to Sereoete the real financial 
machinery which runs the world, as it is 
difficult for the ‘‘ master ” to appreciate and 
sympathize with the just and growing 
demand of the worker for a larger share, not 
only in the necessaries, but also in the 
pleasures, of life. 

Outwardly, then, Mr. Meek’s book is con- 
cerned with the record of his struggle for 
existence, and the endless, soul-destroying 
search for a job. Inwardly, it is varied by 
many beautiful and touching episodes that 
reveal the struggles and aspirations of a semi- 
educated, inquiring mind. Nothing could 
be more admirable or more affecting than 
the way in which we are made to see, as in 
the case of the story of his love for Ruth, that 
in him the light and love of higher things was 
kept burning almost undimmed in spite of 
the most depressing experiences, and amidst 
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the most sordid surroundings. So, too, 
with the narrative of his literary tastes and 
opinions. All these experiences of his, 
physical and mental—of getting religion or 
indulging in fits of debauchery, wandering in 
the realms of gold, struggling for bread and 
forwarding the Socialist propaganda—he 
tells unashamed, with a simplicity, candour, 
and directness, and a trick of detail which 
combine to render his book noticeable. It 
is devoid of the literary artifices and the 
rhetoric of Rousseau, but the story is more 
in touch with life than most “ Confessions ”’— 
more in touch, certainly, with the lives of 
those who are stirring uneasily in subdued 
revolt, no longer dumb, against the laws ot 
Political Economy. 

The whole story is, indeed, the too common 
tragedy of a nature gifted with a sensitive- 
ness and @ desire for enjoyment and refine- 
ment beyond its power of gratification, which 
is conscious, therefore, of little cause for 
gratitude and abundant sense of injury ; 
which has, in fact, a taste for letters per- 
verted by life, and a feeling for life perverted 
by literature. Many of Mr. Meek’s views 
will seem crude to more educated readers ; 
the record of his literary opinions, however, 
should prove of considerable interest and 
surprise to readers of The Atheneum. The 
book may be deemed shocking by many ; but 
it is not negligible, and it will not be neglected 
by those who are interested either in the 
literature or the social problems of to-day. 


Magor R. L. KENNIon’s Sport and Life 
in the Further Himalaya consists of chapters 
or sketches, most of which, we are told in the 
Preface, have been published in periodicals ; 
they are, however, worthy of the more 
permanent form given to them by Messrs. 
Blackwood. Indeed, it would be difficult 
to collect a more attractive and faithful 
series of descriptions of the country, its 

ple and its game; and, perhaps, because 
the sketches are based on notes made at 
various times ‘‘ during a period of eight years’ 
service in the regions they describe, in the 
course of which practically all my leisure 
moments were devoted to shooting in one 
form or another,” the temptation to 
embellish has been resisted with the 
happiest results. 

As the title indicates, the scenes are chiefly 
in the remoter parts of the Himalaya— 
in Chitral, Dardistan, on the Pamirs, and 
the borders of Tibet. Here is a description 
of the author’s shikari, and of disappoint- 
ment, but ultimate success in pursuit of 
markhor, the finest and most wary of the 
wild-goat race :-— 


**In this most difficult of all stalking, in which 
the quarry is nothing meaner than the king of all 
the race of wild goats, Gul Sher was a perfect 
marvel. Of his fifty years, forty spent high up 
on the mountains had furrowed his face and 
grizzled his beard; but on the most dangerous 
ground his step was as sure as ever, his nerve as 
steady , and many was the time I found he could 
give me the weight of my rifle and a bad beating 
up a steep hill, He began life as a goat-herd, 
when he would be away for days together without 
seeing a human face, and thus he learnt to 
wander about the awesome solitudes where the 
eagle builds its nest and the wild goat is monarch 
of all he surveys, as fearless of step as they.”’ 


Accompanied by this man, the party 


“were out before dawn....We zigzagged up and 
down, Gul Sher leading and finding paths along 
dizzy nase where paths there appeared to be 
none, I following, haud passibus wquis, my second 
shikari with rifle and lunch coming last.... 
We arrived at the edge of the ravine into which 
the herd had gone the night before as the sun 
topped the mountains to the south, and slowly 
raised ourselves to peer over. The herd was not 
there. After some consultation it was decided 
to go on to the next ridge, which they had 








probably crossed, when whizz! thud !—a falling 
stone plunged into the snow in front of us. We 
looked up. Nothing was visible to the naked 
eye, but a few seconds’ examination with the 
glasses showed us the herd moving leisurely 
up a grey stone shoot far above us. Now a few 
steps, now a bound to reach a high ledge, a halt 
to look round, and on again. They were quite 
safe, and knew it.” 


Gul Sher remarked of the big markhor, ‘It 
was not in his fate to meet death that day,” 
and the sportsmen returned to camp cold, 
hungry, and disappointed. But better luck 
was in store, for ten days later they got 
within shot of the great goat. 


“On the next minute hung the result of many 
days’ toil. After seeing to the rifle, I had meant 
to give myself another fifteen seconds in which to 
steady down after our climb, when Gul Sher 
whispered, ‘ Quick, Sahib, I think they have 
got our wind.’ 

*““T was down in the snow beside the shikari, 
He was trembling as if he had the ague. The 
markhor were on the move. Three or four were 
standing looking our way, and the rest moving 
slowly to the opposite side of the ravine..., 
The big one was not in sight, and an exultant 
thought shot through me that he must be just 
below us, though out of sight. Half a minute’s 
intense expectation, and he suddenly appeared— 
not indeed below us, but from behind a small 
under-feature about two hundred and fifty yards 
away. He stood out coal-black against the 
snow, but was already far for a shot, and was 
going straight away from us. ‘Shall I risk it or 
not ?’ I thought, and put the question to Gul 
Sher. ‘ Please yourself, Sahib,’ he said, ‘ but if you 
shoot and miss him now, you ll never see him 
again,’ ’”’ 


The risk was successfully taken, and the 
prize was bagged, to the supreme satisfaction 
of the sportsman and his shikar1. 


A Commentary on Hegel’s Logic. By 
John McTaggart Ellis McTaggart. (Cam- 
bridge University Press.)—That Dr. McTag- 
gart has continued his critical exposition 
of Hegel by a detailed commentary on the 
‘Greater Logic’ will be good news to many 
students. It is hardly too much to say that 
his ‘Studies in the Hegelian Dialectic’ 
made Hegel’s method intelligible for the 
first time to the English philosophical 
reader ; and whatever views may be taken 
as to the validity and importance of that 
method, the care and acumen with which 
it was expounded were beyond all praise. 

In the present work Dr. McTaggart does 
not profess to deal either with the general 
nature of the method or with the applica- 
tion of its results to the facts of experience, 
but concentrates himself upon the detail of 
the Logic—i.e., the actual transitions from 
one category to another. This is almost 
unbroken ground for the English reader, 
and it is much to be hoped that an increasing 
acquaintance with the actual steps of the 
transition from the abstract category of 
Being to the full notion of the Absolute 
will make the Hegelian philosophy seem 
more tangible and less remote than it has 
generally appeared to those whose allegiance 
is given to other schools. Of the detail 
itself it is not possible to speak in any general 
way : in the original there is much obscurity 
in parts, and that Dr. McTaggart has made all 
the rough places plain we cannot pretend. 
He has, however, the methodical, but in- 
formal manner so useful in a commentary, 
and his criticism is often as trenchant as his 
exposition is clear. 


Marcus Aurelius and the Later Stoics. 
By F. W. Bussell. (Edinburgh, T. & T. 
Clark.)—This addition to the well-known 
series “The World’s Epoch-Makers ” 
deserves to be welcomed for many good 
qualities besides its learning. Dr. Bussell 
has not only narrated and expounded : his 
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book is full of keen discussion and much 
fresh criticism, both historical and _ philo- 
sophic. The teaching of Marcus Aurelius 
is itself dealt with in Part III., but not the 
least useful portion of the book is the account 
of Epictetus in Part II., and the historical 
disquisition on the Roman Emperor in 
Part I. 

Dr. Bussell’s soundness in criticism is 
proof even against the temptation to make 
too much of the beauty of the Stoic ethic :— 


“The whole pre-supposition on which Epicte- 
tus’ and Marcus’ ethic depends is that we have no 
control over things or circumstances, and must 
bow to destiny. Since Bacon’s time we have 
utterly rejected this belief....As to that reveren- 
tial ‘kissing of the rod,’ there is no place any 
longer for such a theory.” 


For this reason Matthew Arnold’s praise of 
Stoic ethic is rejected as uncritical; and 
so, too, is Renan’s. ‘‘ Stoicism,” says Dr. 
Bussell, ‘is just the one phase of semi- 
scientific, semi-mystical thought which can 
never recur.” 


Studies in European Philosophy. By 
James Lindsay, D.D. (Blackwood & Sons.) 
—These are mostly papers which have pre- 
viously appeared in philosophical or theo- 
logical journals, and when reprinted in one 
volume they somewhat startle the reader 
by the great width of their range. It is 
really astonishing to be told that any single 
author can be at home in fields of such 
different cultivation. The place and worth 
of Oriental philosophy, Plotinus, Wyclif, 
lessing, French philosophy in the nine- 
teenth century, and a good many other 
subjects—all handled with learning, though 
not with any great profundity—make the 
book one of the most varied of its kind. 

The last three papers are on the meta- 
physical, psychological, and ethical develop- 
ments of our time. They are written with 
knowledge, and in them there appears 
“a certain spiritualistic element or ideal- 
istic tendency * referred to by the author 
in his Preface. The argument throughout 
is of a kind which is likely to be of little 
service to those who do not share in this 
tendency. Dr. Lindsay’s is essentially a 
theological philosophy :— 

“The question of the essence and the quality 
of the Eternal Being is indeed the question. The 
Eternal Being must be not only original and 
hecessary, it must also remain what it is—an 
essence, a self-existing essence. The Spirit of 
this essence is the Absolute Spirit.” 


As Prof. Loch himself points out in the 
Preface to Charity and Social Life (Mac- 
millan), the greater part of this book consists 
of a reprint of the article on ‘Charity and 
Charities * originally published in one of the 
supplementary volumes to ‘The Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica’ (tenth edition). Here 
the article has been broken up into chapters, 
and the order of the subjects varied to a 
slight extent; in other respects it appears 
to have been subjected to little or no 
revision. We regret this. Advance, in 
many branches of science, is now so rapid 
that statements which fail to take account 
of the most recent additions to knowledge, 
especially where questions of history or 
anthropology are concerned, inevitably 
appear old-fashioned. Thus, to readers 
who have freshly in mind the results of 
recent investigation into the complicated 
social systems which govern the lives of the 
most primitive Australians, it will be a 
kind of shock to find Prof. Loch quoting 
approvingly Lord Avebury’s dictum that 
“the lowest races have no institution of 


marriage.”” Again, Prof. Frazer’s inquiries 





into the significance of primitive religious 
ritual suggest at least a doubt whether, 
in the worship of ‘‘ Pelasgian” deities—a 
worship allowed to be “‘ one of sympathetic 
magic ”—the idea of moral cleansing always 
underlay, even ‘‘ by implication,” the cere- 
mony of ritual purification. 

No attempt was made in the original 
article to conceal the writer’s conviction that 
the history of ancient—and pre-eminently 
Roman—social legislation has its special 
significance for contemporary economists 
and reformers. In reproducing it, Prof. 
Loch has emphasized this significance. 
The pages treating of the annona civica and 
the sportula—here taken as respectively 
representative of ‘‘poor relief” and 
*‘ charity "—are lucidly written, and provide 
a sufficient, if somewhat slight, account of the 
economic conditions which gave birth to both 
forms of ‘‘assistance.”* At the same time 
they prove afresh the impossibility of drawing 
any real analogy between the social and in- 
dustrial difficulties of a society based on 
slave-labour, and those of communities in 
— the labouring classes are politically 
ree. 

The new chapters dealing with the 
influence upon charity, theoretical and 
practical, of the growth of religious thought 
are among the most interesting in the 
volume. Together with on on certain 
points raised by the Reports of the Poor 
Law Commission, they constitute nearly all 
the fresh matter. The author has, how- 
ever, brought up to date his former remarks 
on the regulation of wages by adding some 
brief criticisms on the principle and pro- 
visions of the Trade Boards Act. He does 
not give this Act its correct title, and has 
not, we think, followed its history with due 
attention. Had he done so, he would 
have found that ‘ Australian experience,” 
if it sometimes speaks with conflicting voices, 
cannot be said to show that a legally fixed 
wage, ‘‘ whether....called a minimum wage 
or not, will become the ruling wage”; and, 
further, that while it is true that ‘‘ the 
social advance of labour has been great ” 
in many directions, such advance has not 
included the ‘‘ sweated ” worker, with whom 
movement in recent years has been rather 
retrograde than progressive. 

Although no great admirer of trade- 
unions, Prof. Loch finds that such bodies 
provide ‘“‘a form of what may be called 
negative co-operation,” and that apart from 
co-operation there is ‘‘in the case of the 
poorly skilled....no protection.» He goes 
on to conclude that “‘in so far then as trades- 
unionism is tending to co-operation, there 
is no reason for legislation ”—leaving out of 
sight the acknowledged fact that the worker 
for whose benefit Wages Boards have been 
instituted is not a trade-unionist, and, in 
his present condition, cannot become one. 
The consideration that the better kind of 
factory will employ the more “ respectable ” 
worker at a wage slightly in excess of 
that earned by one of a poorer class seems 
to afford Prof. Loch hope that the existing 
** sweated ” worker will gradually be forced 
3 to a level at which she may demand (and 
obtain) this higher wage. But he does not 
make it clear how the upward step is to be 
taken by persons in receipt of a wage barely 
sufficient to procure the necessaries of life. 

Prof. Loch’s position with regard to the 
conclusions set forth in the two Reports of 
the Royal Commission on the Poor Law 
has attracted so much attention that it is 
needless to do more than note the explana- 
tion of his views with which his volume 
closes. We may, however, regret that he 
did not, in recommending a general scheme of 
contributory “‘ and, if necessary, compulsory 
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insurance,”’ state in what manner he would 
propose to overcome the difficulty attached 
to the payment of premiums by workers 
belonging to Mr. Charles Booth’s Class C— 
casual labourers whose earnings are not 
*‘ constant enough to be treated as a regular 
income.” 








M. LEOPOLD DELISLE. 


By the sudden death at Chantilly of M. 
Léopold Delisle on Saturday last we lose 
one of the most learned men and prolific 
authors and editors of modern times. It 
may be doubted whether the name of any 
other man is attached to so many learned 
publications, for in M. Lacombe’s ‘ Biblio- 
graphie des Travaux de Léopold Delisle,’ 
1902 (see Atheneum, June 20, 1903), there are 
1,889 entries. Many of these are of articles 
which appeared in various learned journals, 
and some are mere notes which are contri- 
buted to magazines and newspapers; but 
the whole bibliography with the Tables 
make a formidable volume of over 500 pages, 
the entries beginning with the article on 
‘ Le Clergé Normand au XIIlIe Siécle,’ which 
M. Delisle contributed to the Bibliothéque 
de l’ Ecole des Chartes in 1847. In spite of his 
great age—84—M. Delisle was as full of 
vigour, and as keen up to the last in his 
academical duties, as a man half his age, 
and little more than a week ago made a 
lengthy speech on certain documents which 
had just been presented to the Institute. 

Born at Valognes (Manche) on October 
24th, 1826, Léopold Victor Delisle entered 
the Ecole des Chartes in 1847, and one of his 
first literary successes was the prize for an 
essay on ‘ La Condition de la Classe agricole 
en Normandie au moyen Age,’ offered by the 
Société des Sciences, Lettres et Arts of the De- 
partment of Eure ; this essay, when printed 
in 1851, also won its author the substantial 
Prix Gobert of 9,000fr. On November 3rd, 
1852, M. Delisle was appointed to the Manu- 
script Department of the Bibliotheque 
Nationale, and eventually succeeded M. 
Taschereau as Administrateur-Général on 
September 14th, 1874. This post he retained 
until 1905. Since the foundation of the 
Condé Museum at Chantilly M. Delisle has 
been the resident Curator, and those who 
took part in the Congrés International des 
Bibliothécaires of 1900 will have a vivid 
recollection of the old-time grace and courtesy 
with which he dispensed hospitality, and of 
his anxiety that all visitors should see the 
splendid collections, artistic and_biblio- 
graphical, brought together there. 

M. Delisle’s honours, both French and 
foreign, were, like his books, exceedingly 
numerous, and the veneration and esteem 
in which he was held by bibliographers and 
others found expression in the meeting held 
in Paris on March 8th, 1903, to celebrate 
the jubilee of his connexion with the Biblio- 
théque Nationale. He was the doyen 
d@ élection of the Institute of France, to which 
he was elected on December 11th, 1857. 

M. Delisle was a student above and before 
all things, and his attachment to the old 
dispensation was not, perhaps, good for 
the progress of the Bibliothéque Nationale, 
which was, and continues to be, far behind the 
the British Museum and other great libraries 
in its general working management. 
Delisle, however, did a vast amount of good 
work for the French National Library—he 
started the printing of the General Catalogue, 
and he succeeded in recovering many of those 
volumes which had passed into the possession 
of the Earlof Ashburnham. These two things 
would alone have sufficed to distinguish M. 
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Delisle’s tenure of office ; but he incurred a 
further debt of gratitude by, four years ago, 
handing over to his successor his own private 
library of some 30,000 volumes and pamph- 
lets for the use of the nation. 

Since it is impossible to give a complete 
list even of M. Delisle’s more important 
books, it may be said generally that he has 
done more than any other man to reveal 
the richness of the collection of manuscripts 
in the Bibliothéque Nationale, whilst his 
work as a paleographer is of the highest 


value. An accurate as well as an 
inveterate worker, M. Delisle was the 
highest type of conscientious Government 


official, and his work was the passion of his 
life rather than the means to an early 
pension and retirement. M. Delisle was also 
probably unique in this respect, that he was 
sufficiently eminent to be included in the 
first or 1858 edition of Vapereau’s ‘ Dic- 
tionnaire des Contemporains,’ when most 
of the distinguished men of to-day were 
at school or not even born; and it is 
almost needless to say that he also appears 
in the last issue of that famous = 








SALES. 


On the 21st and 22nd inst. Messrs. Sotheby 
held a sale of books and manuscripts which 
included the following interesting medieval 
MSS. from the monastic libraries of Waltham 
Holy Cross and St. Edmundsbury: Dionysius the 
Areopagite, De Coelesti Hierarchia, 13th century, 
381. Cassiodorus, Liber Variarum Formularum, 
and other MSS. of the 13th century, in one 
volume, 801. A complete codex of the Vulgate, 
12th-13th centuries, 671. St. Jerome, Com- 
mentaries on Jeremiah and Ezekiel, 13th 
century, 1012. St. Augustine, Opuscula Varia, 
13th century, 511. 

The following books were from the library of 
the late Dr. Gott, Bishop of Truro: Robinson 
Crusoe, 1719-20, 501. - Edward VI. Prayer 
Book, Whitchurche’s second issue, 301.; his 
Second Prayer Book, folio, 281.; the same, 
quarto, 251. Shakespeare’s Merchant of Venice, 
1600, 155/.; the First Folio, 1623, 1,8001.; the 
Second Folio, 1632, 2101. ; the Third Folio, 1663, 
8501.; the Fourth Folio, 1685, 767. Spenser’s 
Complaints, 1591, 427. 

Among the other properties were another 
copy of the First Folio, with many defects, 6001. ; 
and Shakespeare’s Poems, 1640, 1061. Kelmscott 
Press, Godfrey of Boloyne, printed on vellum, 
1893, 307. 10s.; two copies of Chaucer’s Works, 
1896, 501. each. Gould’s Birds of Great Britain, 
1873, 351.; another copy, 291. Turner, Liber 
Studiorum, 1812, 1907. Gwynn, Medulla Parlia- 
mentalis, the original MS., 1622, 711. Agricola, 
De Re Metallica, 1561, with two leaves of Fust 
& Schoeffer’s Psalter on vellum as fly-leaves, 
381. 10s. Hore B.V.M., English MS., 15th-16th 
centuries, said to have been executed for Henry 
VIII., 5801. Capt. John Smith’s General History 
of Virginia, 1624, 481. Buck’s Antiquities, 
3 vols., 1774, 311. 10s.; another edition, 4 vols., 
1732, 351. Columna, Hypnerotomachia Poliphili, 
1499, 1457. ; another copy, imperfect, 301. Mere- 
dith’s Poems, 1851, 21l. 15s. Byron’s Bride of 
Abydos, with the slip of Errata, 1813, 422. 10s. 
Burns’s Poems, Kilmarnock edition, 1786, 267. 10s. 
Surtees’s Sporting Novels, 5 vols., 1853-65, 
261. 10s. Doyle, Home for the Holidays, with 
the original drawings, 261. Hebrew Bible, 
written at Damascus, 1496, 521. FitzGerald’s 
Omar Khayyam, 1859, 381. The four Gospels, 
12th-century MS., 2601. Graduale Romanum, 
1599, 34/1. 10s. An Indulgence of Innocent VI., 
1352, 1151. A collection of 38 Indian and Persian 
drawings, 321. Pilkington’s Dictionary of 
Painters, 1805, extra-illustrated, 257. 10s. The 
total of the sale was 7,5591. 5s. 


Messrs. Sotheby’s sale on Tuesday last included 
the following autograph letters and documents : 
Oscar Wilde, original autograph manuscript of 
‘The Decay of Lying,’ 1111. Charles II., signed 
letter, with autograph postscript, to Sir G. 
Carteret, 201. 10s. ell Gwynne, receipt signed 
with her initials, July 16, 1683, 511. Prince 
Rupert, autograph letter to Thomas Eliot, 311. 
Burns, 3-page letter to Mrs. Dunlop, Jan. 5, 1793, 
autograph manuscripts of ‘The Lament of Mary, 
Queen of Scots,’ and verses beginning “‘ Beautcous 





Rosebud, young and gay,” 2351. 'Thackeray, 
3-page letter to J. F. Boyes, n.d., 351. 10s. Goethe, 
autograph manuscript of a poem of 24 lines, 
21/1. 10s. Byron, 4-page letter to R. C. Dallas, 
June 23, 1810, 451.; another, 2} pages, July 25, 
1819, 162. 5s.; his original autograph manu- 
script of ‘ The Siege of Corinth,’ 760i. 

Among the books were: Kininger, Abbildung 
der neuen Adjustirung der K. K. Armee, 77. 
J. C. Smith’s British Mezzotint Portraits, 6 vols., 
1878-83, 151. Ackermann’s University of Cam- 
bridge, 1815, 201. 5s. Tristram Shandy, 9 vols., 
1760-67, 17/1. 10s. The Rape of the Lock, 1714, 
241. 10s. Msop’s Fables, Stockdale’s edition, 
2 vols., 1793, with hand-painted medallions on 
the sides and fore-edge paintings, 40/. Lord 
Lilford’s Coloured Figures of the Birds of the 
British Islands, 7 vols., 1891-7, 48/.; another 
copy, 401. Dresser & Sharpe’s Birds of Europe, 
1871-81, 291. A collection of 324 caricatures in 
two scrapbooks, 35/. Dugdale’s Monasticon 
Anglicanum, 8 vols., 1817-30, 151. The total of 
the sale was 2,0911. 3s. 








LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


ENGLISH. 
Theology. 

Barrett (Rev. G. S.), The First Epistle Generai of 
St. John: a Devotional Commentary, 2 

Brailsford (Edward J.), The Spiritual Sense in 
Sacred Legend, 3/6 

The 40th Fernley Lecture. 

Converts to Rome, 3/6 net. 

A list of the more notable converts to the 
Catholic Church in the United Kingdom during 
the last sixty years, compiled by W. G. Gorman. 
New and enlarged edition. 

Sherlock (Fredk.), Hints for Churchwardens, 
Sidesmen, and Others, 1/ net. 

Third edition. 

Law. 

Aggs (W. H.), The Finance Act, 1909-10, ‘‘ The 
Budget,” 2/6 net. 

With notes, &. 

Lovat-Fraser (J. A.), The Law relating to the 
Duties on Land Values, being the Finance Act, 
1910, Part I., 3/6 net. 

With introduction and notes, 

Fine Art and Archeology. 

Coffey (George), Guide to the Celtic Antiquitics 
of the Christian Period preserved in the National 
Museum, Dublin. 

Second edition. Athen., 
May 21 last, p. 616. 

Eland’s Gallery, Exeter, 20th Annual Devon 
and Exeter Exhibition of Water-Colour Draw- 
ings: Illustrated Catalogue, 3d. 

Georgian Society, Vol. II., Records of Eighteenth- 
Century Domestic Architecture and Decoration 
in Dublin. 

Rothery (Guy Cadogan), The Amazons, in Anti- 
quity and Modern Times, 10/6 net. 

With numerous full-page plates. 

Poetry and the Drama. 

Adam (W. A.), Rus Divinum, and other Poems, 
2/6 net. 

Meredith (George), Poems, Vol. IV., 10/6 net. 

Part of the Edition de Luxe. 

Bibliography. 

Catalogue of Books, mostly from the Presses of the 
First Printers, showing the Progress of Printing 
with Movable Metal Types through the Second 
Half of the Fifteenth Century, in the Annmary 
Brown Memorial at Providence, Rhode Island, 


For notice see 


40/ 
Collected by Rush C. Hawkins, catalogued 
by Alfred W. Pollard. 
Chivers (Cedric), The Paper of Lending Library 
Books, 2/6 net. 
With some remarks on their bindings. 
Philosophy. 
Bawden (H. H.), The Principles cf Pragmatism, 
6/ net. 
International Journal of Ethics, July, 65 cents. 
Lecky (W. E. H.), History of the Rise and In- 
fluence of the Spirit of Rationalism in Europe, 
2/6 net. 
Cheap authorized edition. 
Pillsbury (W. B.), The Psychology of Reasoning, 
6/ net. 
Political Economy. 
Wright (Chester ‘Whitney), Wool-Growing and 
the Tariff, $2 net. 
A study in the economic history of the 
United States, forming Vol. V. of the Harvard 
Economic Studies. 





History and Biography. 

Greswell (Rev. William H. P.), The Story of the 
Battle of Edington, 

The site of the battle has been the subject 
of considerable controversy in our columns; 
see Athen., July—Dec. 1907, pp. 156, 270, 405. 
Jan.—June, 1908, pp. 478, 729; July—Deec., 1908' 
p- 511. ‘The volume has 4 illustrations ang 
4 maps. 

Ingram (John H.), The True Chatterton: a New 
Study from Original Documents, 10/6 net. 

Jewish Historical Society of England: Advance 
Fascicule of Transactions, Vol. VI. 

Southampton, Short History of: Part I. The 
Story of Southampton in relation to the History 
of England, by F. J. C. Hearnshaw ; Part Ii, 
Some Aspects of Town-Life, by Members of the 
Southampton Historical Association and others, 
edited by F. Clarke, 2/ net. 

Uyehara (George Etsujiro), The Political Develop- 
ment of Japan, 1867-1909, 8/6 net. 

One of the studies issued by the London 
School of Economics and Political Science, 

Geography and Travel. 

Burnett (Frank), Through Tropic Seas, 7/6 net. 

With many small illustrations. 

Holidays, Where to Stay and What to See, 1/ 

Kelly’s Directory of Essex, Hertfordshire, and 
Middlesex, 1910, 30/ 

Leys (Winifred H.), Golden Days in Many Lands, 
10/6 net. 

Notes written during five years’ wanderings in 
various parts of the earth. 

Sports and Pastimes. 

Esdaile (P. C.), The New Game Preserver's 

Journal, 7/6 
Education. 

Johns Hopkins University Circular: Programmes 
of Courses, College Courses for Teachers, and 
Commencement. 

Philology. 

Classical Quarterly, July, 3/ net. 

Darrathaljéth, 1/6 net. 

Edited and translated by Eirikr Magnisson 
for the Viking Club. 

Modern Language Review, July, 4/ net. 

School-Books. 

Blackie’s English Texts: LBoswell’s Life of 
Johnson ; Essays from the Spectator; Gatty’s 
Parables from Nature; Milton’s Areopagitica, 
and other Prose Writings, 6d. each. 

Chambers (F. W.) and Ker (A. J.), Words: their 
Origin and Use, 2 Books, 8d.ecach. Companion 
Teacher’s Book, 1/ net each. 

A correlated scheme of spelling, derivation, 
reading, dictation, and composition. 

Clough (W. ‘T.), Elementary Experimenta 
Electricity and Magnetism, 2/6 

One of Methuen’s Textbooks of Science, with 
235 illustrations and 198 experiments. 

Jenner (W. A.) and Wilson (H. E.), Cwsar’s 
First Campaign, 2/6 net. 

A beginner’s Latin book. 

Kings, 1/6 net. 

Revised Version, edited with introduction 
and notes for the use of schools by H. C. 0. 
Lanchester. 

Macaulay’s Armada, Horatius, Lake Regillus, 
Ivry, and Battle of Naseby, 6d. 

With introductions and notes. 
English Classics. 

Murison (William), English Composition, 3/6 net. 

With chapters on précis writing, prosody, 
and style. 

Rahtz (F. J.), English Literature, 2/6 ; Selections, 
Vol. I. (1350-1700), 2/ 

In Methuen’s English Textbooks. 

Webb (George William), A Systematic Geography 
of Asia, 1/ 

With 8 diagrams and maps. 

Science. 

American Journal of Mathematics, July. 

Barker (A. F.), Textiles, 6/ net. 

With chapters on the mercerized and artificial 
fibres, the dyeing of textile materials, silk 
throwing and spinning, the cotton industry, 
and the linen industry, by various writers. 
In the Westminster Series. 

Burroughs, Wellcome & Co. Exhibits at the 
Japan-British Exhibition, Guide and Catalogue. 

Fernow (B. E.), The Care of Trees in Lawn 
Street, and Park, 8/6 net. 

Forbes (Alexander), First Steps in Coal-Mining, 2/6 

For use in supplementary and continuation 
classes. 

Galloway (J. H.), 
Enamelling, 3/ net. 

Milne (Robert), A Plea for the Home Treatment 
and Prevention of Scarlet Fever, 2/ 

Percival (John), Agricultural Bacteriology, Theo 
retical and Practical, 7/6 net. 


In Blackie’s 
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Roxburgh (William), General Foundry Practice, 


10/6 net. 

A treatise on general iron-founding, moulding 
and casting of the finer metals, practical 
metallurgy in the foundry, and pattern-making. 

Wellcome Physiological Research Laboratories, 
Exhibits at the Japan-British Exhibition. 
Wright (J.), Cropping Allotments. 1d. 
No. 28 of One and All Garden Books. 


Juvenile Books. 


Laurence (Hugh), Tales and Travels, 1/ 

Stories from history told as travellers’ tales. 
For children of about eight years of age. 

Stories Old and New: Aladdin and other Tales 
from the Arabian Nights; Gulliver’s Travels in 
Lilliput and Brobdingnag, from the Story by 
Dean Swift, 9d. each. 

Fiction. 

Buckrose (J. H.), The Pilgrimage of a Fool, 6/ 

Relates how a man at last finds the work 
for which he is best suited. 

Crespigny (Mrs. Philip Champion de), The Valley 
of Achor, 6/ 

Describes how @ man’s eyes were at last 
opened to true love. 

Dendy (Mary), Only a Business Man. 

The leading character is a man who com- 
bines good business faculties with a sym- 
pathetic regard for his workpeople, but is 
hampered by a lack of such qualities in his 
brothers. 

Flaubert (Gustave), The Temptation of Saint 
Anthony, 1/6 net. 

Translated by G. F. Monkshood for the 
Lotus Library. 
George (Herbert), a Lady of the 

Period, 6/ 

Johnny is in the end obliged to agree with 
her husband that a woman needs only to meet 
the proper type of man to secure her deserts. 

Ghosh (Sarath Kumar), The Prince of Destiny, 
the New Krishna, 6/ 

New edition. 

Henry (J.), The ‘‘ Reverend”? Rachel Euphemia 
Chit, 2/ net. 

A tale dealing with parochial work. 

Meredith (George), Celt and Saxon, 6/ 

The author’s incomplete novel which we 
have already mentioned. 

Meredith (G.), Lord Ormont and his Aminta ; One 
of our Conquerors, 7/6 net each. 

Part of the Memorial Edition. 

Sims (G. R.), London by Night, 1/ net. 

New edition. 

Snowden (Keighley), Verity Lads: 
Harry Verity to his Uncle Donty, 6/ 

A boy’s account of his escapades and scrapes. 

Tallentyre (S. G.), Early-Victorian: a Village 
Chronicle, 6/ 

A study of character in a country setting. 

Tracy (Louis), The Stowaway, 6/ 

A tale of love, shipwreck, war, and other 
excitement. 

Trevena (John), Written in the Rain, 6/ 

_ Thirteen tales, most of which have appeared 
in magazines. 

Wallis (Arthur F.), Slipped Moorings, 6/ 

With its scene in England, the story treats 
of Indian sedition. 

Watson (H. B. Marriott), Alise of Astra, 6/ 

Mr. Marriott Watson, taking advantage of 
a recent crisis in a Continental State, founds his 
plot on the supposition that the problem was 
solved in another way. The action passes 
in an almost feudal atmosphere, and there are 
wars and rumours of war. 

General Literature. 

Belloc (H.), On Anything, 5/ 

These essays, with one exception, first ap- 
— in The Morning Post and The Morning 

ader. 

~ tom (P. H.), The Parson’s Pleasance, 10/6 
ne 


Hill (Janet Mackenzie), Cooking for Two, 6/ net. 
A handbook for young housekeepers. 
Low’s Handbook to the Charities of London, 1910, 


1/ 
Move (Henry R.), The A B C of Commerce, 2/6 
net. 


Johnny : 


Letters of 


A textbook explaining to students and clerks 
the meaning and purpose of business operations 
and the different phases and departments of 
every-day commerce, with a guide to the selec- 
tion of a commercial calling. 

er a Cambridge Review, Long Vacation, 
2/6 net. 

Pause! Part I. Hypotheses, Part II. Theorems, 
Part III. Parables, 1/ net. 

St. Margaret’s Library : Footsteps in the Ward, 
and other Stories, by H. M. Capes; Our 
Catholic Heritage in English Literature, by 
Emily Hickey; A Poets’ May, and other 
Stories, by F. M. Capes, 1/6 net each. 





Webb (Sidney and Beatrice), The State and the 

Doctor, 6/ net. 
he authors say: ‘‘ The sketch was made, 

in the first place, at the instance of the Royal 
Commission on the Poor Law, to whom it was 
submitted as a memorandum in 1907.” 

Webster’s Little Gem Dictionary and Reference 
Manual, 1/ net. 

Women’s Industrial News, July, 6d. 


FOREIGN. 
Theology. 

Nissen (H.), Orientation: Studien zur Geschichte 
der Religion, Part III., 5m. 

Fine Art. 

Richer (P.), Nouvelle Anatomie 
Part I. Le Cheval, 2fr. 50. 

Has numerous illustrations. 
Poetry and the Drama. 
Miilder (D.), Die Ilias und ihre Quellen, 10m. 
Philosophy. 

Renaissance und Philosophie: Vol. II. Die Ethik 
Gassendis und ihre Quellen, von P. Pendzig, 
2m.; Vol. III. Die philosophischen Probleme 
der spekulativen Theologie im Islam, von Dr. 
M. Horten, 7m. 50. 

History and Biography. 

Acta Borussica: Vol. III. Die Getreidehandels- 
politik u. Kriegsmagazinverwaltg. Preussens 
1740-56, ed. G. Schmoller, W. Naudé, and A. 


Skalweit, 18m. 
Fleischmann (H.), Les Coulisses du Tribunal 
Révolutionnaire : Fouquier-Tinville intime, 5fr. 
Philology. 


— (A.), Charles Butler’s English Grammar, 


Artistique : 


Forms part of the Neudrucke friihneueng- 
lischer Grammatiken. 
Fiction. 
Capus (A.), Robinson, 3fr. 50. 
Franc-Nohain, Jaboune, 3fr. 50. 


*,* All books received at the Office wp lo Wednesday 
Morning will be included in this List unless 
previously noted. Publishers are requested to 
state prices when sending Books. 








Literary Gossip. 


THE fifth and sixth volumes of ‘ The 
Cambridge History of English Literature,’ 
dealing with the drama to 1642, will be 
published on September Ist in England 
and America. In Vol. V. Prof. Creizenach 
of Cracow writes on the early religious 
drama; Prof. Cunliffe of Wisconsin on 
early English tragedy; and Mr. F. S. 
Boas on early English comedy. The 
University wits are dealt with by Prof. 
Baker of Harvard; Marlowe by Prof. 
Gregory Smith; and Shakespeare by 
Prof. Saintsbury, Prof. Robertson con- 
tributing a chapter on Shakespeare on 
the Continent. 


In Vol. VI. Prof. Thorndike of Columbia 
writes on Ben Jonson; Mr. Arthur §. 
Symons on Middleton and Rowley; Mr. 
G. C. Macaulay on Beaumont and Fletcher ; 
Dr. Koeppel on Massinger ; Prof. Vaughan 
on Tourneur and Webster ; Prof. Neilson 
of Harvard on Ford and Shirley; Mr. 
Harold Child on the Elizabethan Theatre ; 
Prof. Manly of Chicago on the children 
of the Chapel Royal; Mr. F. 8. Boas on 
University plays; and Mr. J. Dover 
Wilson on the Puritan attack upon the 
stage. Dr. A. W. Ward writes on Thomas 
Heywood, and also upon some political 
and social aspects of the Elizabethan 
and Stewart age. 


Ir is with regret we learn that owing 
to the pressure of other work, Dr. Post- 
gate feels himself obliged to retire from 
the editorship of T'he Classical Quarterly. 





His resignation will take effect after the 
appearance of the October number. 


Messrs, SEELEY & Co. will shortly issue 
two new books in their ‘“‘ Romance 
Library.” In ‘The Romance of the Ship : 
the Story of her Origin and Evolution,’ 
Mr. E. Keble Chatterton traces the history 
of the ship from the earliest times to the 
present day. In‘ The Romance of Modern 
Astronomy’ Mr. Hector Macpherson de- 
scribes the nature and movements of the 
celestial bodies, and gives the latest theories 
concerning them. Both books are fully 
illustrated. 


Messrs. Herrer & Sons of Cambridge 
hope in the early autumn to publish a new 
volume by the late Miss Caroline E. 
Stephen. The volume will be illustrated 
by four reproductions from photographs, 
and will be prefaced by two memoirs of 
Miss Stephen. The one dealing with her 
family history has been written by Miss K. 
Stephen, Vice-Principal of Newnham Col- 
lege ; the other treats of her as a member 
of the Society of Friends, and has been 
written by Dr. Hodgkin. 

Hsien Martuers’s autobiography, en- 
titled ‘Phil and I,’ will appear this 
autumn, to be followed by ‘Human 
Religion.’ 

Mr. THomas Wricut of the Cowper 
School, Olney, is engaged upon the Life 
of the Rev. Augustus M. Toplady, and is 
anxious to see or obtain copies of the 
originals of his letters. He writes that 
there is only one letter of Toplady’s in the 
British Museum. 


Mr. Rosrnson Situ will publish with 
Messrs. Routledge, towards the end of 
September, a translation of ‘ Don Quixote.’ 
In the preface he will deal with Cervantes’s 
indebtedness to all literature, and, in 
particular, to the books of chivalry. 


WE have to record the death of William 
Moy Thomas, best known to the public 
as an able writer on the staff of The 
Daily News. As long ago as 1855 he 
wrote for The Atheneum, and remained 
a contributor till a much later date. 
His ‘Prince Albert’s Golden Precepts’ 
enjoyed considerable popularity in the 
early sixties; but his edition of Collins 
in the “‘ Aldine Poets ” and his ‘ Life and 
Works of Lady M. W. Montagu’ (1861) 
are contributions of more permanent 
value to literature. 

From Paris comes news of the death, at 
the age of 55, of M. Emile Mercier, one 
of the best known of modern French 
bookbinders. He succeeded the famous 
Cuzin, and worthily maintained the reputa- 
tion of French bookbinding by his taste 
and talents. 


AmoncG Parliamentary Papers of some 
general interest we note: Report under 
the Welsh Intermediate Education Act, 
1889 (2d.); Imperial Copyright Con- 
ference, 1910, Memorandum of the Pro- 
ceedings (ld.); British Museum, Return, 
1910 (9d.); Report of the Committee on 
Scottish Universities with Appendices 
(43d.) ; and Statutory Enactments affect- 
ing the King’s Religion (1d.). 
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ETHNOLOGY AND ANTHROPOLOGY, 


With a Prehistoric People : the Akikiuyu of 
British East Africa. By W. Scoresby and 
Katherine Routledge. Illustrated. (Arnold. }— 
The aim of this work is to give some account 
of the method of life and mode of thought 
found amongst a nation on its first contact 
with European civilization, a task for which 
both Mr. and Mrs. Routledge are eminently 
qualified, and which they have fulfilled 
with conspicuous ability. The subject is 
illustrated by 136 excellent and well-chosen 
plates (two of them in photogravure, and 
some in colours) and a map; it is dedicated 
to Emeritus Prof. Tylor. The. volume is a 
considerable contribution—and not a small 
contribution, as the authors modestly de- 
scribe it—to our knowledge of uncivilized 
life. The observations upon which it is 
founded extended over five and a _ half 
years, 


The KikGyu country forms a portion of 
British East Africa, adjoining the country of 
the Masai, who are hereditary enemies of the 
Akiktyu, and skirting a portion of the rail- 
way line which runs from Mombasa to 
the Victoria Nyanza. Mr. Routledge was 
present while this country was brought 
under control, and describes the procedure 
by which that operation was effected. He 
was fortunate in establishing good relations 
with the natives ; and a lad of seventeen, the 
brother of one of the principal chiefs, became 
his inseparable companion. 


After an interval spent in England, Mr. 
Routledge returned with his wife. Their 
respective statements of their views on 
methods of inquiry indicate the high degree of 
skill and intelligence they brought to the work. 
For example, Mr. Routledge observes that 
much of the difficulty found in arriving at 
the qualifications necessary for a ruling elder 
arose through the use of the word as if it 
were an official title, whereas in reality it 
signifies merely a member of the older 
generation. 


Mrs. Routledge points out that while, 
at the beginning of the time covered by 
their investigations, a white man was a 
thin own in many parts of the 
Kikuyu country, to-day it is difficult 
to discover the original mode of govern- 
ment, and the shields borne by native 
boys preparing for tribal initiation are 
decorated with ‘‘ Reckitt’s blue.” She 
notes ‘‘ that sensation of rest and space and 
freedom, of in some mysterious way coming 
once more to one’s own, which springs from 
daily and nightly intercourse with nature 
and with nature’s children,” and questions 
whether it may not arise from half-un- 
conscious recollection of the days of our own 
childhood, or may not come to us from a 
time when our forefathers also lived in simple 
communion with nature in the childhood of 
the world. It is pointed out that the 
Akiktyu of to-day are, in their civilization 
and methods, at the point where our ances- 
tors stood in earliest times. 


Illustrations of this are afforded by the 
chapters on judicial organization and 
procedure. Local government is carried to 
an excess. A man who becomes the father 
of a second child reaches the first official 
rank ; when his first child is old enough for 





formal admission into the tribe, he is pro- 
moted to the second. The third is an 
executive composed of young men recruited 
by co-optation. These ranks were well 
marked in a drinking-party given by the 
chief, Mungé, in honour of Mr. Routledge. 
The most dignified, the N’jama or executive, 
occupied the centre of the enclosure. 


Mrs. Routledge reports a number of trials 
at which she was present, and furnishes 
a scale of the penalties exacted for per- 
sonal injuries, which corresponds curiously 
with the wergild of our ancestors. She 
also describes the proceedings in a case of 
trial by ordeal which she witnessed. The 
charge was against an old man of having 
caused the deaths of certain people by witch- 
craft. The form of the ordeal consisted of 
eating raw flesh, and was stated to be ‘‘ very 
severe.” Mrs. Routledge deprecates the 
tendency to destroy the local administration 
of justice by natives, which the authorities 
appear to consider to be derogatory to the 
dignity of the British courts. While she 
admits that it is desirable that a right of 
access and appeal should lie to those courts, 
and that they should have the final word, 
she doubts whether the methods of a white 
man’s court always conduce to the ends of 
justice, and whether even those officials 
who desire to respect native custom in their 
administration of justice always rightly 
appreciate what that custom is. She thinks 
it absurd to speak of raising the natives, and 
at the same time to deprive them of that 
self-government which is the best means 
of education. She suggests a method of 
co-operating with the native courts, and 
obtaining records of their proceedings. 


In the strictly scientific portion of the 
work the authors have availed themselves 
of help from the best authorities, which 
they gratefully acknowledge. Prof. Gowland 
has furnished a note on iron-smelting, Dr. 
Myers an analysis of the records of native 
music, and Mr. Marett some observations 
on the religion of the tribe. The last-named 
gives high praise to the authors for their 
method of observation. The native god 
is styled N’gai, and the sun, moon, lightning, 
and rain are worshipped as manifestations 
of him. He is approached by sacrifice, and 
to him prayer is addressed. The sacrifice is 
followed, two days after, by a ceremonial 
drinking of native beer. Every tty 
district has its medicine-man, who performs 
the rites of purification in the twenty-nine 
instances in which ceremonial uncleanness is 
incurred, has power of divination, manu- 
factures charms, and practises as an ordinary 
physician. 


As to the social organization, the wife 
of a chief said, ‘‘ We never marry any one 
we do not want to, and we like our husbands 
to have as many wives as possible.” The 
first wife will say, ‘‘ Why have I to do all 
the work ?_ Why do you not buy another 
wife?” This appears to be a difficulty 
in the way of Christian missionaries. 
Families are large and the children well- 
treated, but it is not tactful to ask how 
many there are, and it would be unlucky for 
the parents to answer. They will only say, 
*“Come and see.” The authors calculate 
an average of something under four children 
to each mother. Mothers of children are 
treated with respect in their old age, and on 
their death are buried, instead of being put 
out for the hyenas to devour. 


Mrs. Routledge took down in Swahili a 
collection of thirteen folk-tales, of which an 
English translation is printed. Of one, 
two variants are given. One inculcates 
kindness to animals. The rainbow which 
was visible in the spray at the falls of the 


; ' 
river Sagani, was described as a mon. 
strous beast, a snake, who lived in the 
water, came up at night, climbed a certain 
tree on the bank, ate people, and stol 
cattle. Two stories are founded upon this 
myth. Other mythical beasts also figure in 
the tales. 


For sympathetic study of the native way 
of thinking, careful discrimination in the 
acceptance of evidence, and a full, clear, 
and precise record of the observations made, 
the authors deserve credit, and their work 
may be taken (within the limits which they 
proposed to themselves) as a typical speci. 
men of good ethnographic method. 





British Museum: Handbook to the Ethno. 
graphical Collections. (British Museum.)— 
This official publication has been already 
referred to in an Anthropological Note 
(Atheneum, May 14). It is a welcome 
change from the guide-book or catalogue 
raisonné of old time, as it is really a concise 
treatise on ethnography, illustrated by 
reference to typical objects in the collections, 
As those collections are daily growing more 
and more towards completeness and conm- 
prehensiveness, and from time to time 
rearrangement becomes necessary, the ordi- 
nary guide-book would, be of little use, 
The learned Keeper and his assistants have 
sought instead to prepare such a manual 
as will enable the visitor to grasp the 
scientific value of ethnographical objects, and 
to perceive their relation to the products of 
more advanced civilization. They have thu 
supplied a work which will be as useful to 
those of the public who stay at home and 
study ethnography from an arm-chair as to 
those who visit the Museum and fix its 
teaching in their minds by actual inspection. 
The attractiveness of the volume is enhanced 
by a fine series of illustrations. 


It is beyond doubt that the British Empire 
in itself presents the most ample field for 
that study. The great number of primitive 
peoples comprised within it should afford 
a variety of ethnographic objects that would 
far more than fill the space at present allotted 
to them. Extensive as are the collections 
dealt with in the present volume, they do 
not include those relating to Ancient America 
and the religions of the East, which are 
reserved for a separate handbook. With 
regard to India, there are, besides the col- 
lections in the British Museum, those 
the India Museum at South Kensington. 
The systematic collection of ethnographical 
objects by the British Museum really dates 
back only to the time of the acquisition 
of the Christy Collection, and the removél 
of the Natural History collections to South 
Kensington. The latter event enabled Si 
Wollaston Franks to arrange the Christy 
collections at Bloomsbury, and to add to 
them many other valuable objects. Though 
the collections are to a large extent derived 
from the colonies and dependencies of the 
British Crown, they comprise specimens 
from many other sources. 


Mr. Joyce, in his able Introduction, postu 
lates two conditions for the progress of the 
scienceof man—an extensive knowledgeof the 
uncivilized world, and the general acceptane? 
of the theory of evolution. It is only recently 
that these two conditions have been so far 
fulfilled as to render great ethnographical 
museums possible, and to raise the speci 
mens they contain from the status of mer 
curiosities to that of materials for scientifi¢ 
study. In the body of the work the arrang® 
ment is simply local, the headings of the 
several parts being Asia, Australia, Oceanl® 
Africa, and America. In the Introductio® 
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a classification of objects under three 
headings is proposed, based on the relation of 
man to the material world, to his fellows, 
and to the supernatural respectively. The 
frst head comprehends all the energies 
dependent upon the prime necessity of 
obtaining food; the second comprises the 
wide expanse of man’s life which is covered 
by his social connexions ; and the third, for 
which it would be well if a more accurate 
expression than ‘‘supernatural”* could be 
used, embodies all the influences that fancy, 
fear, and fraud have exercised over the 
mind of primitive man, 


A General Index and a Geographical 
and Tribal Index complete the volume, and 
add to its usefulness as a handbook. 


The Tribe, and Intertribal Relations in 
Australia. By Gerald C. Wheeler. With a 
Prefatory Note by Edward A. Westermarck. 
(John Murray.)—As Dr. Westermarck rightly 
says in his Prefatory Note, there are, in 
social anthropology, ‘“‘no other investiga- 
tions so urgently needed as monographs 
on some definite class of social phenomena or 
nstitutions among a certain group of related 
tribes." Not that the worldwide method of 
comparison is without its use. On the 
contrary, such regional studies are valuable 
mainly as forming the propexdeutic of the 
more critical comparative work of the future. 
At present facts are brought together with 
but little regard to their sociological context, 
so that superficial analogy too often figures 
in the guise of sound induction. 


Mr. Wheeler’s book, conformably with the 
regional principle, restricts itself to Aus- 
tralia, except in so far as it indulges in an 
occasional and rather fruitless glance at 
Tasmania. It has the further merit of 
concentrating attention on a subject hitherto 
never investigated in this detailed way, 
namely, the intertribal relations as exhibiting 
the germs of an international law, not 
arbitrary, as its ‘* judge-made ” equivalent 
of to-day is apt to appear, but customary, 
and as such eminently “‘ natural.”* In thus 
dealing with a question somewhat remote 
from the ordinary preoccupations of anthro- 
pologists, Mr. Wheeler finds himself rather 
at a loss for exact or illuminating evidence. 
For the data with regard to the ethnic 
grouping are so meagre and conflicting 
that it is difficult to draw any hard- 
and-fast line between what, in barbarous 
language, he distinguishes as “‘ intragroup ” 
and “intergroup justice.” This matters 
less, however, because, as it turns out, there 
is the closest connexion between the principles 
and methods of the one and those of the 
other. In both cases the claims of justice 
are satisfied by having recourse to @ more 
or less regulated form of combat. Mr. 
Wheeler, indeed, goes so far as to assert 
that, amongst the Australian tribes, war 
“has no other purpose but the seeking of 
justice or revenge for injuries done”; that 
“in all cases other than murder, and 
in by far the most cases of murder, 
unregulated warfare has been supplanted 
by regulated forms”; and finally that 
“peace, not war, is the normal con- 
dition of the Australian tribes.” All this 
is probably in great measure true. As 
the late J. W. Powell, of the American Bureau 
of Ethnology, maintained, war has evolved, 
like everything else. At the same time, 

- Wheeler possibly exaggerates the peace- 
fulness of Australia in the days of its prime 
before the whites imposed fixed limits—to 
put it mildly—on tribal expansion in the 
more habitable districts. We recollect a 

© of a particularly ruthless slaying of 





invading ‘“‘ brajerak” or foreigners by the 
Kurnai; and we have heard of what ap- 
peared to be an ancient battle-field littered 
with native skulls. 


It remains to add that Mr. Wheeler’s work 
makes no pretence to literary distinction, 
and that his list of sources is by no means 
complete, a bibliographical note which he 
appends making the casefor his entire mastery 
of the evidence worse rather than better, 
inasmuch as it appears to exclude A. W. 
Howitt from the list of authorities of the 
first rank. On the whole, however, the Uni- 
versity of London is to be congratulated 
on the production of a sociological mono- 
graph which, we are glad to learn, is the first 
of a series about to be published in connexion 
with the Martin White benefaction. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 


The Mammals of Somaliland, by R. E. 
Drake-Brockman (Hurst & Blackett), is a 
carefully prepared list of the fauna of that 
country, the result of five years’ study there ; 
the arrangement is systematic, which is a com- 
fort when reference is required. Moreover, 
the author when working on a plan of this sort 
is less likely to omit what should be recorded 
than if he treated each animal as fancy or 
his notes happened to dictate. The animals 
described vary from the elephant to the 
little shrew, yet each is treated after one 
plan. First comes the English name, then 
the Latin or scientific name, and last the 
name in the Somali vernacular. These are 
followed by four heads : description, measure- 
ments, distribution, and habits ; each being 
filled in so far as the author’s knowledge 
permits. Whilst endeavouring to be as 
concise as possible, he fully recognizes that 
our knowledge concerning these mammals is 
but slight, and that, as immense areas exist 
in the “Horn of Africa” unexplored by 
white men, there is every probability that 
many interesting birds and beasts may yet 
be discovered. The account of ‘‘ Swayne’s 
dik-dik,”® which we take as an example, 
though shorter than that in Lyddeker’s 
‘Game Animals of Africa’® (Athen. Jan. 9, 
1909), agrees with it in every essential : more 
important animals have more said about 
them. There are eighteen illustrations of 
various animals, and a plate of the heads 
and horns of the Somali antelopes, with a 
key on the opposite page. The book, which 
is well turned out, should be useful to sports- 
men who go to Somaliland, and to the 
servants there of our local Government. 


Recent Progress in the Study of Variation, 
Heredity, and Evolution. By R. H. Lock. 
(John Murray.)—The present volume is a 
second edition of a work first published in 
1906. It is intended as an introduction, 
for the general reader, to the science of 
genetics viewed from the standpoint of 
Mendel’s discoveries. Until the publication 
of Prof. Bateson’s recent volume on ‘Men- 
del’s Principles of Heredity’ it was the best 
work available on the subject, and it has 
been both widely read and extensively 
criticized. In this edition a new chapter 
has been added on ‘ Eugenics* and some of 
the earlier ones expanded; but though 
certain passages have been modified, Mr. 
Lock’s general conclusions as to the supreme 
value of Mendelism in the study of biology 
and heredity remain unchanged. 

An author who has the courage of his 
opinions is entitled to | pl when, 
however, these are challenged by competent 





critics it is always more satisfactory—if an 
opportunity occurs—to find that he is ready 
and able to reply to them. The theory of 
De Vries that species originate by mutation 
rather than by the action of natural selec- 
tion on continuous minute variations, as 
Darwin taught, is supported by Mr. Lock. 
No doubt it is a useful hypothesis. But 
between the appearance of the first and 
second editions of Mr. Lock’s book Prof. 
Poulton, Mr. Boulenger, and others, have 
adduced considerable evidence to show that 
nothera Lamarckiana—the chief instance of 
supposed mutation on which De Vries based 
his theory—is not a natural species, but a 
hybrid. Mr. Lock makes no reference to 
these or other criticisms. He simply says 
(p. 146), ‘‘ it appears, then, that there can be 
no doubt about the genuineness of the 
phenomenon described by De Vries.” 


Anatomy of the British Carices. By 
Francis C. Crawford. (Privately printed.)— 
The Preface tells us that ‘‘it will be as a 
memento of his personality that his friends 
will welcome the publication of this posthum- 
ous work." As such, and, moreover, as the 
work of an ardent amateur who died before 
its completion, the book is removed from the 
field of criticism. It is a painstaking and 
laborious account of the details of structure 
of the Carices—such a piece of work as most 
men would find too tedious and too exacting 
to complete, but one which is nevertheless 
valuable to students of the genus Carex for 
reference, Twenty plates, with a number 
of photomicrographs of transverse sections 
of stems, leaves, and roots, and a few 
diagrammatic drawings, supplement the 
verbal descriptions, and add greatly to the 
usefulness of the book. 








SOCIETIES. 


British NuMISMATIC.—July 20.—Mr. Carlyon- 
Britton, President, in the chair.—Mr. Herbert 
M. Ellis and Mr. Alfred B. Jacobs were elected 
Members.—Dr. Philip Nelson gave an interesting 
address, illustrated by lantern-slides, on ‘ His- 
torical Events as depicted on our Coinage,’ in 
which he explained the chain of cause and effect 
which linked the devices, materials, and even 
denominations of our money, from the earliest 
times to the present day, with passing events and 
upheavals in our constitutional government for the 
time being; in particular he illustrated a series 
of obsidional coins issued during the wars of 
Charles I., which still bore the original designs 
and plate-marks of the silver plate from which 
the material for the money had been supplied. 

Dr. Ernest C. Carter exhibited a denier of Guy, 
Bishop of Cambray, recently found in a garden 
near Cheltenham; and Mr. L. A. Lawrence 
compared this with a series of the Cambray 
coinage of the period, explaining that drastic 
proclamations were issued about A.D. 1300 to 
prohibit the importation of such money into 
England. Lieut.-Col. Morrieson exhibited the 
silver medal of the recent International Numis- 
matic Congress at Brussels.—Mr. S. H. Hamer 
showed seven unrecorded varieties of the eigh- 
teenth-century token with the device of a cat 
and the legend: ‘‘ My freedom I among slaves 
enjoy.” 








Science Gossip. 


Messrs. Swan SONNENSCHEIN will issue 
shortly a companion volume to Dr. Theal’s 
‘History of South Africa,’ to be entitled 
‘The Yellow and Dark-Skinned People of 
Africa.’ This will contain a summary of 
all that is included in Dr. Theal’s ‘ History 
and Ethnography of South Africa,’ and is 
especially intended for the use of students. , 
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Tae Fishery Board for Scotland has 
published its report on Salmon Fisheries 
for 1909 as a Parliamentary Paper, price 11d. 


THE moon will be new on the 5th prox. 
at 6h. 37m. (Greenwich time) in the morning, 
and full on the 20th at 7h. 14m. in the 
evening. 

Mercury will be visible in the evening 
next month, moving in a nearly easterly 
direction through Leo, and entering Virgo 
towards the end of the month. He will 
be very near the bright star Regulus on the 
4th, near the moon on the 6th, a short dis- 
tance to the south of & Virginis on the 23rd, 
and at greatest eastern elongation from 
the sun on the 30th. Venus is moving from 
Gemini into Cancer, and rises later each 
morning; she will be very near Neptune 
on the llth. Mars is still visible, though 
faint, in the evening; he will be near 
Mercury on the 6th, the conjunction of 
those planets having taken place in the 
morning, and both being a short distance 
to the west of the small crescent moon in 
the evening. Jupiter is in Virgo, and sets 
earlier each evening ; he will be in conjunc- 
tion with the moon on the 9th. Saturn is 
nearly stationary in Aries; he rises now 
about 11 o’clock in the evening, and earlier 
each night. 


THe PrERseEIps, ox August meteors, may 
be looked for from about the 8th to the 
12th; that the 10th is the date of greatest 
abundance appears to have been first 
noticed by T. F. Forster about 1820. The 
late Prof. Schiaparelli pointed out in 1867 
that they move in the same orbit as a comet 
which was discovered by Dr. Swift in 1862 
on the 15th of July. That comet revolves 
round the sun in the long period of about 
123 years, so that its return will be due in 
1985 or 1986, about the same date as (by a 
curious coincidence) Halley’s comet will be 
expected to put in another appearance. 


M. DESLANDRES communicates a letter to 
the French Académie des Sciences (presented 
on the 11th inst.) by M. E. Esclangon, dis- 
cussing the question whether the earth did 
actually pass through the tail of Halley’s 
comet on the 19th of May. Taking into 
account the curvature and probable thick- 
ness of the tail, the writer draws the con- 
clusion that the earth ‘‘a pu toucher seule- 
ment la limite inférieure de la queue, sinon 
dans la partie visible, au moins dans 
partie invisible.” 








FINE ARTS 


—_—>—. 


The Old Plate of the Cambridge Colleges. 
By E. Alfred Jones. (Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press.) 


Mr. AtFRED JONES is well known to 
experts and collectors as one of the 
most practised of modern writers on this 
subject. The fine volume before us, with 
120 plates (20 of which are in photo- 
gravure), is fully equal to the best of his 
former productions. In these pages is to 
be found a detailed account of the large 
collection of plate preserved in the sixteen 
colleges of Cambridge which are earlier 
than the middle of the eighteenth century. 


The plate which belongs to the Uni- 
versity in its corporate capacity is not of 





great moment. The silver-gilt Vice- 
Chancellor’s Cup, 1592-3, was presented 
by Robert Devereux, second Earl of 
Essex, in 1598, when he was Chancellor 
of the University. It is surpassed in 
beauty and ornament by various cups 
pertaining to the Colleges. The Uni- 
versity also possesses four silver maces ; 
three of these for the Esquire Bedells 
date from about 1626. They were the 
gift of George Villiers, Duke of Bucking- 
ham, who was elected Chancellor in 1626. 
Each of these bears on the shafts three 
Latin mottoes, six of which are taken 
from the Bible, two from Martial’s epi- 
grams, and one from the letters of Cicero. 
The cup-shaped heads have the royal 
arms of the Stuarts on the top. The arms 
of the Commonwealth were substituted for 
those of Charles I. in 1651, but these were 
in their turn replaced by the royal arms 
at the Restoration. The fourth mace, 
used by the Yeoman Bedell, bears the 
arms and crest of Henry Rich, Earl 
Holland, who succeeded Buckingham as 
Chancellor after the latter’s assassination 
in 1628. 


At Cambridge, as at Oxford, the oldest 
surviving piece is a mounted drinking- 
horn. The beautiful horn of Queen’s 
College, Oxford, was given by Robert de 
Eglesfield sometime before his death, 
which occurred in 1349, and is still used 
every day. The buffalo horn of Corpus, 
Cambridge, with its three silver-gilt 
mounts, is of almost exactly the same 
date. It was presented about 1347 to the 
Guild of Corpus Christi by Alderman John 
Goldcorne. It passed into the possession 
of the College in 1352, at the time of its 
foundation by the united Guilds of 
Corpus Christi and the Blessed Virgin. 
With the exception of a beaker and cover 
belonging to Trinity Hall, which dates 
from about 1350, Corpus possesses the 
second oldest piece, a mazer of maple 
wood, mounted in silver-gilt, which is 
known to be of late fourteenth century 
date. 


“Fixed in a circular plate in the centre 
of the bowl is an hexagonal pillar, 23 in. 
high, with a moulded base and a battle- 
mented top, upon which rests a swan, with 
its neck and head bent over the parapet, 
Inside the pillar is a hollow tube, open at 
both ends, adapted so that the bowl cannot 
be filled with wine above the top of the tube, 
as on reaching that height the wine begins 
to flow out, escaping through the end in the 
bottom of the bowl until empty.” 


The next oldest piece is the beautiful 
Foundress’s Cup of Christ’s College, circa 
1435-40 ; and this is closely followed in 
date by the interesting silver-gilt standing 
cup which was given to Pembroke College 
by Richard Sokborn, elected Fellow in 
1470. Three other cups of the last quarter 
of the fifteenth century take the form of 
mounted cocoa-nuts, two of which belong 
to Caius and the third to Corpus. These 
cocoa-nut cups, apart from their mount- 
ings, are intrinsically worthless. Oxford 
possesses six of them, and there are also 
various examples in the possession of the 
companies of the City of London. The 
rarity of cocoa-nuts in England in those 





early days probably led to their being 
adopted for such a purpose. Ostrich egg 
cups are much rarer than those formed 
from the cocoa-nut, and are far comelier; 
they occur in various inventories, but 
their present rarity is largely to be 
accounted for by their fragile nature, 
There is one at Cambridge, which belongs 
to Corpus, and was the gift of Bishop 
Richard Fletcher; the silver mounts 
yield the date 1592-3, when Fletcher was 
Bishop of Worcester. It is a little sur- 
prising to find that Mr. Jones apparently 
knows of only two other instances of 
medizval ostrich egg cups, one of them in 
the possession of Lord Swathling, and the 
other at Exeter College, Oxford. In the 
Waddesden Collection recently acquired 
by the British Museum there are three of 
these cups of sixteenth-century date, all 
handsomely mounted. 

Cambridge possesses a considerable and 
varied collection of salts, beginning with 
a pair of hour-glass shape, of about 1500, 
and another of like shape, but smaller 
and plainer, dated 1507-8, which belong 
to Christ’s College. This form of salt Mr. 
Jones claims as being entirely English. 
There is a good example of an Elizabethan 
salt at Corpus, dated 1562-3, the gift of 
Archbishop Parker. These great standing 
salts were superseded by small trencher 
salts of circular shape, the earliest of 
which date from about 1665; but they 
did not come into general use till the 
close of the seventeenth century. There 
are several varieties of these trencher 
salts at Cambridge Colleges, almost all 
of early eighteenth-century date; the 
last of these is a circular pair on high 
feet, 1751-2, at Jesus College. 

The earliest known form of an English 
silver ewer for rose-water occurs at Corpus; 
it is dated 1545-6, and forms part of the 
munificent gifts of plate made by Arch- 
bishop Parker. The revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes in 1685 did much to re- 
suscitate the silversmith’s craft in this 
country. To these exiled Frenchmen M.. 
Jones attributes the introduction of the 
helmet-shaped rose-water ewers, of which 
the Cambridge Colleges possess six good 
examples. 

The curiosities of later College plate 
include a large tobacco-stand of 1757-8, 
with a barrel for the tobacco and two 
small ash trays (Clare); a toasting fork 
of 1700-1 (Queens’); and two toasted- 
cheese dishes, of early nineteenth-century 
date (Emmanuel). The oldest teapot, 
1708-9, belongs to Sidney, and the oldest 
coffeepot, c. 1715, to St. John’s. 

As to altar-plate, though the Oxford 
Colleges succeeded in retaining most of 
their pre-Reformation chalices and patens, 
Cambridge, which fell under strongly 
Puritanical principles, has not a single 
specimen of purely ecclesiastical plate 
earlier than the reign of James. Clare 
has an early Jacobean chalice of gold 
plate. Bishop Wren’s silver mitre and 
crosier are well known, and form unique 
examples of seventeenth-century eccle- 
siastical plate. They are generally as- 
sumed to be of Spanish make, but it is here 
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stated that they are probably English 
work from foreign designs. Mr. Jones 
is, in general, so precise in his descriptive 
terminology that we are surprised to find 
him frequently referring to “‘ sacramental 
late”? when only altar plate is meant. 
It should be remembered that silver ewers 
for actual baptism are by no means 
unknown, as well as baptismal shells, 
and basins for the ceremonial washing of 
god-parents’ hands. These have just as 
good a right to be termed “sacramental 
plate” as the vessels used on the altar. 
Then, too, the receptacle for the chrism 
and holy oils was also not infrequently 
of precious metal. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


English Leadwork: its Art and History. 
By Lawrence Weaver. (Batsford.)—Mr. 
Lawrence Weaver’s book is the most com- 
plete account of English leadwork yet 
written ; it is almost an inventory of known 
works of art in lead in this country, fully 
illustrated with excellent photographs. 
These records are worthy of a place in any 
library of art, and Mr. Weaver writes with 
discrimination and charm. 


Perhaps the pre-Renaissance chapters are 
the most interesting; the artist and the 
craftsman will delight in the naive designs 
of the early examples shown, the fonts, and 
the rainwater heads—descendants of the 
Gothic gargoyle—of Knole and Haddon. 


In medieval times the master plumber 
was @ person of some importance. Mr. 
Weaver tells us of one William of Tweeddale, 
who contracted to 


“*thek the mekil quer and gutter it all about 
with lead.’ ‘Thek’ is, of course, equivalent to 
thatch. The most notable clause in this medieval 
contract provides that William shall, after the 
walls are parapetted, ‘dight’ (or adorn) the 
work. Here are no specifications or bills of quan- 
tities, children of modern suspicion, but a large 
and free order to dight, and dight doubtless 
William did, though his handiwork has gone 
from our ken. His pay for the work was good, 
25 marks (or 161. 13s. 4d.), but his honour greater, 
for he was to get a gown and hood,... .it is cha- 
tacteristic that this great craftsman was not 
merely a master of other men, but master of 
his craft, for despite his hooded gown, he worked 
his lead with his own hand and had but two 
labourers to help.” 


In country places plumbers maintained 
their independence long after the intro- 
duction of classic learning. In London the 
new influences were immediately felt, with 
the result that there are no instances of the 
earlier tradition now extant in the City :— 


“The decline in charm which we feel towards 
the end of the seventeenth century is due rather 
to the sinking in importance of the individual 
craftsman owing to the growth of power of the 
architect. Moreover, the interest taken by the 
architect in the details of leadwork was faint. 
This is proved by the poverty of design of the 
water leadwork on Wren’s churches.” 


The activity of the plumber was, however, 
most marked between 1650 and 1740. The 
lead spires which crown Wren’s churches are 
to-day noticeable and pleasant features on 
the London skyline. 

Sculptors recognized the fitness of the 
material for the adornment of gardens with 
Statues, fountains, and urns. Of durable 
metals lead is the least expensive, and when 
weathered it takes a colour and softness of 
ie unsurpassed by more precious materials. 





When aged and free from colour it is almost 
pure white :— 

“Elia wrote of flowerpots from Blakesware, 
‘now of palest lead, save that a spot here and 
there, saved from the elements, bespeak their 
pristine state to have been gilt and glittering.’”’ 


The Archeological Journal for March (The 
Institute) is an exceptionally good issue. 
The first paper, illustrated with fourteen 
plates and an excellent ground plan, is on the 
priory church of Tynemouth, by Mr. W. H. 
Knowles. Technically it is thorough; but 
the actual story of this important Bene- 
dictine house might well have been treated 
more fully. Mr. Knowles tells us that the 

rior held his own courts throughout the 
Shorty of Tynemouth, and appointed his 
own justices and coroners, but Re does not 
say @ word about the interesting sanctuary 
rights maintained throughout the liberty ; 
research in this matter would have brought 
to light several little-known facts. 

Two valuable and well-illustrated papers 
by a leading French antiquary, Count Paul 
Biver, have been translated and abridged 
from the Bulletin Monumental—one on 
‘Tombs of the School of London at the 
Beginning of the Fourteenth Century ; 
the other on ‘Some Examples of English 
Alabaster Tables in France.’ The recent 
exhibition of medizval alabasters at Burling- 
ton House gives to the latter a peculiar 
interest. 


Heraldry Simplified. By W. A. Copinger. 
Illustrated by Examples drawn by Mr. W. 
Clafton. (Manchester University Press.)— 
The death of the author of this book shortly 
after its publication invests it with a certain 
melancholy interest; and the respect and 
attention due to the last work of a writer 
of Dr. Copinger’s distinction will not be 
wanting. 

In his modest Preface the author claims 
to have ‘‘ moved on new lines;” ; and in one 
respect at any rate his claim must be ad- 
mitted. It has been almost invariably 
the practice of writers on heraldry to indulge 
in a good deal of embroidery which an 
irreverent critic might call ‘“‘ padding” ; 
and the long-suffering reader is generally 
taken back for the origin of armory, if not 
actually to the Creation, at least to the siege 
of Troy or to ancient Egypt, if not to both. 
Dr. Copinger, however, leaves out all irre- 
levant matter. He earns our gratitude by 
devoting only one short paragraph to Homer, 
Virgil, Ovid, and Alexander the Great; and 
then goes straight to the twelfth century, 
treating the subject of the origin of heraldry 
as concisely as may be. 

There is, indeed, much that is admirable 
in the book, which rather errs on the side of 
brevity. The chapter on Differencing, for 
instance, is much too slight, and might 
have been considerably expanded with 
advantage. On the other hand, the subject 
of Marshalling is exhaustively handled, with 
copious illustration and elaborate detail. 
The latter part of the book is devoted to the 
genealogist, and condenses a good deal of 
valuable information as to sources of autho- 
rity which is not often to be had in such 
brief compass. The author has been careful 
to point out all the more important records 
which have been found useful in elucidating 
the origin of families, and people who 
are beginning to interest themselves in 
family history will find in him a trustworthy 
and competent guide. 

It is to be regretted that the utility of the 
heraldic part of the book has been con- 
siderably marred by an excess of industry 





on the part of the author. More than three 
centuries ago Gerard Legh, complaining of 
the heralds of his day, who used forty-one 
varieties of the cross, wrote: ‘‘ You bring 
in so many crosses and of so sundry fashions 
that you make me in a maner werye of 
them.” But Dr. Copinger gives two hundred 
and eighty-five varieties of the cross and 
saltire; and this is typical of his method. 
In his enthusiasm for his subject he appears 
to have searched all Europe for examples 
of extraordinary charges, many of which are 
of such rare occurrence as to have no interest 
for the student of British heraldry, to which 
branch of the subject the author professes to 
confine himself. Such charges, for instance, 
as per bend two piles triple-pointed, bowed 
and counterposed bend-sinisterways, and 
&@ pale arched on the dexter side towards the 
sinister, are fortunately unknown, or almost 
unknown, in these countries. 

Of course heraldic freaks of this nature 
may have interest for the expert, but they 
are confusing to the beginner, and are 
likely to convey a mistaken impression of 
British armory, which is now happily 
showing a disposition to return to the 
severe taste of the fifteenth century. More- 
over, in Dr. Copinger’s book the student’s 
difficulty is increased by the numerous 
discrepancies between the plates and their 
description. The probable explanation is 
that the author was prevented by illness 
from revising the illustrations to his book, 
and this theory would also account for the 
presence of some other blemishes which 
could not have been overlooked by so erudite 
@ writer. 

The book contains an exhaustive glossary 
of heraldic terms, which will be found 
valuable. 

If Dr. Copinger’s literary executors con- 
template bringing out a second edition of 
‘Heraldry Simplified,’ it is to be earnestly 
hoped that they will reduce the number of 
examples by about two-third and revise 
the remainder scrupulously. By doing so 
they will greatly enhance the value of the 
book, and to some extent justify its title. 


Lexique des Antiquités grecques. Par Pierre 
Paris, avec la Collaboration de G. Roques. 
(Paris, Albert Fontemoing.)—This new and 
handy dictionary of Greek antiquities is 
greatly to be commended for several reasons : 
it does not, like Rich’s Dictionary, mix up 
Greek and Roman antiquities ; its headings 
are entirely given in Greek, so that one 
is not obliged to search for Greek things under 
@ more or less nearly corresponding Latin 
equivalent; and it is fully illustrated by 
small figures in the text, taken directly from 
Greek works of art or antiquities. The book 
is well suited to the needs of the ordinary 
classical student in schools or universities ; 
but the way in which it has been carried 
out does not, unfortunately, seem to deserve 
so high praise as its ‘design. Its scope 
does not admit of references ; and this fact 
imposes upon the authors a high standard 
of accuracy, since it is difficult for any one 
using the book to check their statements. 

It is impossible to test the accuracy of a 
dictionary except by prolonged use; but 
@ first glance hardly inspires the confidence 
which should be commanded by such a work 
of reference. The illustrations in some 
cases do not fit: thus for éfwyis we find 
a boy obviously clad in a chlamys; for 
xévtpov what is certainly not an ordinary 
goad; the warrior under ruppiyn is charg- 
ing, nct dancing (why not have given the 
Pyrrhic dancers from the beautiful Athenian 
relief 2) and under aprexydvyn is a Doric 
chiton with azémrvypu—a word, by the 
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way, which does not occur as a heading 
though it is quoted under 6d:7Aois. 

In matters that require systematic treat- 
ment to make them clear there seems a 
lack of thoroughness; thus there appears 
to be no concise and definite statement of 
the essential characters of Ionic and Doric 
dress, or of the Ionic and Doric orders of 
architecture ; without the latter the headings 
referring to columns or capitals are hard to 
understand. The task of substituting Greek 
headings for the Latin ones in the old dic- 
tionaries must have involved many diffi- 
culties, for which allowance should be made ; 
but there seem some errors here also; for 
instance, omicOdypados means written on 
back as well as front, not written back- 
wards, t.e., from right to left. The illus- 
trations are mostly adequate, but an excep- 
tion must be made regarding the coins, 
which do not come out clearly. 


It is to be hoped that an opportunity for a 
careful revision of the work will soon occur. 
If its accuracy were equal to the excellence 
of its design, it would be an irable 
dictionary of antiquities for the class of 
students for whom it is intended, 








OXFORD UNIVERSITY EXTENSION 
ART-LECTURES. 


ATTENTION has from time to time been 
drawn in these columns to many lamentable 
instances of academic sloth, notably to the 
present unsatisfactory state of the National 
Gallery Foreign Catalogue and to the 
deficiencies of the Royal Academy’s Winter 
Catalogues. 

The limelight of inquiry may with 
advantage be now turned on to a large 
proportion of the syllabuses of art-lectures 
officially sanctioned by the University of 
Oxford. Itis neither seemly nor judicious 
to purvey unscholarly and unveracious 
literature to those students for whom these 
lectures are intended, and who in the ordinary 
way are constrained to pasture unquestion- 
ingly on such little manuals as bear the 
imprimatur of a University press. 

The most unsatisfactory of these official 
publications is the ‘Syllabus of Lectures on 
the History of Painting,’ by Mr. J. Ernest 
Phythian. Whether it be wise to attempt 
to compress into a series of six lectures 
the history of painting from “ Pre-Christian 
Art ; Painting in Egypt, Greece, and Rome ; 
Early Christian Painting,” down to “the 
Pre-Raphaelite movement ; its significance 
apart from its achievement,” is a moot 
point ; but an inspection of the present 
syllabus (No 475) shows that it should be 
rewritten ab initio. 

The ‘Chronology’ contains twenty-nine 
names of painters, with their dates, only half 
of which are accurately given. Giotto’s 
dates are rendered 1276-1336, but his 
birth is now usually placed ten years earlier, 
and his earthly labours certainly ended 
on January 8th, 1337. 

It is misleading to bracket Hubert and 
Jan van Eyck as having lived from 1366 
to 1440. The elder brother may have been 
born as early as 1365, but certainly not later 
than 1392, and died in 1426; while Jan’s 
birth has generally been placed about 1385, 
and Mr. Weale long ago published the 
receipt, dated July 9th, 1441, for the fees 
of the younger brother’s burial. 

Mr. Horne showed nearly nine years ago 
that, according to the denunzia of 1457, 
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the year 1510 is universally regarded as 
the date of his death. Mr. Phythian, how- 
ever, still accepts the antiquated date of 1447 
for his birth, and in most arbitrary fashion 
prolongs the painter’s life until 1515. These 
were the dates used by the compilers of the 
catalogue of the Manchester Art-Treasures 
Exhibition of 1857! 


Ridolfi, in his ‘Maraviglie dell’ Arte’ 
(i. 136), published in 1648, stated that Titian 
was born ‘‘l’anno di Christo, 1477,” and 
Mr. Phythian seems to entertain no doubt 
on the subject; but the more advanced 
critics have made out an excellent case in 
favour of 1488-9. The same lecturer is 
certainly at fault in putting forward, as 
Ridolfi (ii. 5) did, 1512 as the year of Tin- 
toretto’s birth, as from the records in the 
State Archives of Venice the year 1518 must 
be inferred. 


Again, Giovanni Bellini cannot have been 
born as early as 1426, if we are to accept the 
two wills made by Anna, the wife of Jacopo, 
on February 6th, 1429, and November 
25th, 1471, and to adopt the conclusions 
arrived at by Mas-Latrie, Galichon, and 
Gronau. 


No one but Mr. Phythian has the temerity 
to prolong to 1669 the life of Velasquez, 
who, according to Palomino (‘Museo 
Pictorico,’ iii. 523) died on Friday, August 
6th, 1660. 


The most grotesque of the numerous 
errors in the chronological table makes 
it appear that Rembrandt was born in 
1630 and died in 1680! Every one to-day 
accepts July 15th, 1606, the date published 
by Orlers in 1641, as the year of his birth ; 
and he was certainly buried on October 8th, 
1669, as Dr. Scheltema long ago proved. 
What authority has Mr. Phythian for post- 
dating the famous painter’s birth by twenty- 
four years and his death by eleven years ? 
It is, of course, not the mere numerical 
importance of a particular year that concerns 
the student, but the full significance of an 
event placed by common consent in such 
year. When a public lecturer gets so wide 
of the mark in his dates, it must be inferred 
that he has never really ‘‘ met ” the painters 
whose life-work he attempts to pass in 
review, and that he is not conversant with 
the documents. Oneis forced to conclude that 
the lecturer in question refuses to accept as 
authentic all Rembrandt’s pictures from ‘The 
Money-Changer * of 1627 down to, say, ‘ The 
Anatomy Lesson,’ which is signed and dated 
1632 upon a cartel ; but according to him, 
the latter picture must have been painted 
by Rembrandt at the age of two ! 


Reynolds was born in July, 1723, and not 
in 1725, as here alleged; or perhaps Mr. 
Phythian declines to accept the suppli- 
mentary entry in the baptismal register to 
the effect that “the person by mistake 
named Joseph was Joshua Reynolds.” 

The bibliography is ridiculously out of 
date, and any one who cares to look up 
the year in which the first editions of the 
books here cited were published will find 
that they were first printed between 1828 
and 1885! As this is the literature which 
the lecturer himself recommends, it is 
curious to note that “advice as to reading 
will be given in the class”; while we are 
also reminded that ‘‘ as one of the chief aims 
of University Extension teaching is to guide 
readers to the best books and suggest 
methods of systematic home-study, it is 
particularly hoped that students will freely 
consult the Lecturer as to the choice of the 
best books upon the subject of the Course.” 


The syllabus (No. 422) of Mr. Phythian’s 


repeats some of the errors pointed out above, 
The student is also asked to look upon 
Ruskin, Walter Pater, Fergusson, Vasari, 
Luebke, Kugler, Lanzi, Browning, and 
others of an earlier century or generation 
as up-to-date guides to an exact apprecia. 
tion of the subtleties of Italian art. Many 
of the dates and facts require merciless 
revision. Weseem to be living in the days of 
our fathers when we are reminded that 
“*the Arundel Society’s reproductions are in- 
valuable for reference,” and that “‘ travelling 
parties from London, Manchester, Liver. 
ool, &c., regularly visit Florence and other 
talian cities, the inclusive cost being £15.” 
One would be well advised to obtain out- 
side information as to the probable cost 
of such a tour through Italy, even though 
‘**the Lecturer will be glad to give further 
information respecting all these matters.” 


A revised syllabus (No. 1052), on this 
subject is in some respects even mor 
annoying. Thus we are informed that 
Botticelli lived from 1447 to 1315, that 
Fra Bartolommeo was born in 1475, and 
that Benozzo Gozzoli lived from 1424 
to 1496; the correct dates are 1420-1497. 
The dates of Andrea dal Castagno are 
given as 1390-1487. Mr. Horne, has, how- 
ever, shown (Burlington Magazine, Vol. VIL), 
that Andrea was in all probability not bom 
earlier than 1410, and Mr. Berenson states 
that “he died rather young in 1457”; he 
was, in fact, buried on August 8, 1457. 

Mr. Phythian in his syllabus (No. 476) 
of a ‘Course of Six Lectures on English 
Painters’ asks the student to avail himself 
of a bibliography which includes books 
published at various dates between 1801 and 
1896, Malone, Northcote, and Leslie being 
apparently the most modern authorities on 
the art of Reynolds, while Thornbury, 
Hamerton, and Ruskin suffice for a study of 
Turner! We lead off with a long quotation, 
now twenty-five years old, from Chesneau’s 
‘ English School of Painting,’ which ventures 
to put the question, ‘‘Is there an English 
school of painting at all ?” 


In the circumstances we shall do well not 
to inquire too closely into the history of 
painting in England between the twelfth and 
eighteenth centuries, no allusion to which is 
made, but in the first lecture start with 
Reynolds. <A sop to the inquisitive is, how- 
ever, supplied in the two lines which precede 
“the early life of Reynolds,”* but only the 
exacting critic is likely to realize the wonder- 
ful visions conjured up by a mere passing 
mention of “painting in England before 
Reynolds ; the foreign masters; the first 
English masters; Wilson; Hogarth, &c.” 
Lecture I. concludes with ‘‘the contem: 
poraries of Reynolds,” and their names are 
given, as it were by an afterthought, 4 
**Gainsborough, Romney, West, Fuseli, 
&c.” But, it will be urged, why drag in 
Gainsborough ? In Lecture II. we pass to 
Turner, but we are nowhere reminded of the 
existence of Constable! In the third lecture 
we come to Rossetti; in the fourth to Mr. 
Holman Hunt, who, we are told, “ aban- 
doned commerce for art ” ; while the fifth is 
given up to Burne-Jones. In the sixth 
we conclude our study of “The English 
Painters” with Watts, and a “ general 
summary of the merits and defects of English 
painting.” 

The Rev. Austin Slack in his syllabus 
(No. 884) of a ‘Course of Six Lectures on 
Early Italian Art’ deals with the mosaics of 
S. Paolo-fuori-le-Mura, which is here ren 
dered S. Paulo-fuori-il Muro, and passes 
to Assissi (sic), to Giotto, whose dates are 
wrongly given, and to Michael Angelo, who 








Botticelli was then thirteen years old, and 


‘Course of Six Lectures on Florentine Art’ 


} is described as ‘‘ the Carlyle of painting and 
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the Beethoven of sculpture.” It is most un- longer, coalescing with the Tu-kiué, or 


fortunate that such stress should be laid in 
the bibliography on Merejkowski’s ‘ Fore- 
runner ’ as one of the two leading authorities 
on Leonardo da Vinci, who, we read, lived at 
Chateaux [sic] Cloux in 1515, died in 1519, 
and yet ‘entered the service of Louis XII. in 
1537.’ Lecture VI. is reserved for “‘ Venice 
and her painters,” and the art of one of 
her “‘two great periods” is classed as 
“ grotesque *’—a somewhat misleading term. 
The introduction to Lecture I. begins with a 
quotation from the Book of Hosea. 


In Mr. W. G. Collingwood’s syllabus 
(No. 216) six lectures are devoted to * Vene- 
tian Art.2 The dates of Antonello da 
Messina are wrongly given as 1444 ?-1493, 
whereas Gioacchino di Marzo long ago 
proved in the Archivio storico Messinese 
that he was born in 1430 and died in Febru- 
ary, 1479 (Atheneum, Feb. 27, 1909). 
Gentile Bellini is here said to have been 
“born between 1421-27,” but Dr. Gronau, 
the latest critic to deal exhaustively with the 
Bellini family, concludes that Gentile was 
robably not born earlier than 1429. The 
Saver seems to have accepted too readily 
the facts and dates given in the National 
Gallery Foreign Catalogue, and he regards 
the ‘St. Helena’® at Trafalgar Square 
(No. 1041) as the work of Paolo Veronese, 
and not Zelotti. Palma’s ‘ Portrait of a 
Poet? (N.G. 636) is referred to as ‘‘ the so- 
called Ariosto.”* It would certainly be 
confused with the ‘‘ Darnley Titian ”* (1944) 
by those who did not notice that the 
syllabus is dated ‘‘ Autumn, 1891.” The in- 
clusion of Bonifacio Veronese and “‘ other 
painters of the same name,” in this and 
a slightly revised syllabus, denotes that 
Dr. Wickhoff’s solution of the problem of 
Bonifazio dei Pitati has not yet reached 
Mr. Collingwood’s ears. 

The Syllabus (No. 870) of a ‘Course of 
Twelve Lectures on Renaissance Art’ 
drawn up by Mr. E. L. S. Horsburgh is on 
the whole scholarly in plan, although not 
abreast of modern criticism. The dates of 
Domenico Ghirlandaio and other artists 
are wrong, and in Lecture IV., which deals 
with the Quattro Centi (sic), Paolo Uccello’s 
battle-piece at Trafalgar Square is called, 
without any reservation, ‘The Battle of San 
Egidio,” although Mr. Horne quite eight 
years ago drew attention to “‘ this pedantic 
itor) of absurdity” (Atheneum, Jan. 19, 

It would be unfair to convey the im- 
pression that all the syllabuses of art-lectures 
delivered with the authority of the University 
of Oxford are fashioned in the same mould. 
The excellent lectures which are from time 
to time given by Mr. Percival Gaskell 
(who is, however, more closely allied in the 
public mind with the University of London) 
and by Mr. Montague Peartree (whose name 
18 not included in the List of Syllabuses) are 
notable exceptions. 


Is it desirable that a single lecturer on the 
Extension Staff should be told off to lecture 
on such a variety of subjects as European 
History, English Literature, Industrial and 

onomic Questions, Political and Social 
Reforms, Art in Italy and England, Shake- 
F sea and the Drama, Napoleon, and the 

aking of the United States? However, 
the List of Syllabuses shows that Mr. Hors- 
burgh deals exhaustively with forty different 
subjects, and covers the wide field indicated 
above by giving twelve lectures on some 
of these subjects. 


If the whole programme were entirely 
recast it would, no doubt, become of great 
Service to the students it is intended to 
benefit. Mavrice W. BrocKwELt. 





ARCHAZOLOGICAL NOTES. 


In the Royal Society’s Journal appears a 
note by Dr. Rudolf Hoernle on the “ un- 
known ” languages of Eastern Turkestan, in 
which he points out that it will not be his fault 
if these languages remain unknown for long. 
Among the texts in an unknown tongue lately 
brought back from Tun-huang by Dr. Aurel 
Stein and handed over to Dr. Hoernle for 
examination, were two Buddhist canonical 
texts or Siitras, in one of which he recognized 
the ‘ Aparimitayuh Sutra,’ of which there 
is a copy in Calcutta and another in Cam- 
bridge, both written in Sanskrit and found 
in Nepaul. As these texts contain a number 
of mantras or spells, together with rubrics 
or directions for their use which, in Dr. 
Stein’s text, are given in the unknown tongue, 
we should have here a bilingual that ought 
to give us the key to the mystery. 

The way all these discoveries are linking 
up, and giving us, as we may fairly hope, 
the means of filling up a gap in the world’s 
history which twenty years ago seemed 
unfathomable, is well shown by M. Henri 
Cordier in an admirable article on ‘Les 
Fouilles en Asie centrale * which has appeared 
in the two last-published numbers of Zhe 
Journal des Savants. Here he tells us in 
brief, from sources which are no doubt 
Chinese, how the territory to the north of 
China was in the third century B.c. the 
subject of dispute between two great nations, 
one of which, the Yue-Tchi, were dispossessed 
by their former subjects, the Hiung-nu. The 
Yue-Tchi thus driven out, after skirting the 
Desert of Gobi, split into two branches, one 
of which mingled with the inhabitants of 
Tibet, by whom they were probably ab- 
sorbed. The other branch occupied Kashgar, 
expelling therefrom—he says in 163 B.c.— 
the Sakas, whom they drove before them, 
and who were thus forced to occupy Sindh 
and the Punjaub. 

This corresponds singularly with Hindu 
tradition, which tells us, as appears in a well- 
informed article on the Saka era by Dr. 
J. F. Fleet in the Royal Asiatic Society’s 
Journal above quoted, that the famous Kali- 
yuga era was founded by the foreign in- 
vaders of India, whom he puts successively 
as the Yavanas, the Palhavas, and the 
Sakeas. The Yavanas are of course Alexan- 
der’s Greeks, and the Palhavas the Parthians, 
while the Sakas seem to have been the so- 
called Scyths, who were driven southward 
by the Yue-Tchi, with whom they appear to 
have intermarried. 

The fate of the main body of these Yue- 
Tchi is, however, at least equally interesting 
to us. According to M. Cordier, they put 
an end in 120 B.c. to the Greek kingdoms in 
Central Asia, sixty years later seized upon 
the Saka kingdom of ‘‘Soter Megas,” and 
conquered Cashmere. He thinks they formed 
the agents of exchange for the civilizations of 
China and of the West, and that it was 
certainly they who introduced Buddhism 
into the Celestial Empire. Their language, 
which appears in the MSS. recovered by the 
successive expeditions of Prof. Griinwedel, 
Dr. von Le Coq, and Dr. Stein, seems, on the 
authority of Prof. W. K. Miiller, to have 
been Indo-Germanic, and nearer, on the same 
authority, to the ——— tongues than 
to the Indian group. Their Indian posses- 
sions soon fell into the hands of the native 
or Hindu princes, and in the fifth century 
A.D. they disappeared in the Eastern 

rovinces before their old enemies the 
Fiung-Nu, whom M. Cordier would connect 
with the White Huns, then pushing south- 
wards. But some of them remained near 
the waters of the Oxus for several centuries 





Turks, whom they defeated in 744 a.p., and 
in part conquered. As for their religion, 
it seems to have been mainly Buddhist ; 
but a considerable section ot them must 
have become Nestorian Christians and 
Manicheans, preserving the script peculiar 
to this last-named sect. Even in 982 a.D. 
the Chinese ambassador Wang Yen-to 
announced to his master the presence of 
Manicheans near ‘Turfan, whence, as 
mentioned in these Notes (last year), 
extensive written and painted relics of 
their domination have been recovered by 
the Royal Prussian expedition under Dr. 
von Le Coq. As there can be little doubt 
that it was from this quarter that they spread 
into Armenia, where they were seized by the 
Emperor John Tzimiskes and transported 
to Thrace, we have thus a distinct link with 
the Albigenses or ‘‘ Cathari”™ of Provence, 
Italy, and Bulgaria. 


Not less striking is the history of the 
Hiung-Nu, who, atter the expulsion of the 
Yue-Tchi, found the way clear for the 
invasion of China, until they were literally 
barred out, according to M. Cordier, by the 
building of the Great Wall of the Emperor 
Chi Huang-ti some two hundred years B.C. 
Following in_ the footsteps of their former 
victims the Yue-Tchi, they too split into 
two branches, one of which invaded and 
terrorized Europe under Attila until hurled 
back by Aétius and his allies on the field of 
Chalons. The other pierced to the south, 
and successively overthrew the Kushan 
kingdom of Cabul, the kingdom of Gandhara, 
and the empire founded by Chandragupta. 
In 484 a.p., under their then name of White 
Huns, or Hephthalites, they defeated the 
Sassanian king Piruz, and established in 
Central Asia a vast empire, of which Badak- 
shan, put by M. Cordier to the east of the 
modern Faizabad, was the capital. Two 
hundred years later they fell before the 
attacks of the western Turks, then in alliance 
with the King of Persia. Their language, 
according to Prof. Miiller, who claims to have 
discovered it in a MS. brought to Berlin by 
Dr. von Le Coq, is said to be written in a 
Semitic script, which points to a fairly late 
date for their introduction to civilization. 
Of their religion nothing up to the present 
is known. 


In the current number of the Annals 
of the Liverpool Institute of Archeology 
is an article by Prof. Newberry on the 
‘* cult-object ” of the Egyptian god Min, 
which he will have to be a thunderbolt. 
Flint arrow- or spear-heads have, in 
times when their true nature has been for- 
gotten, frequently been called elf-bolts, 
fairy-stones, and even, as he suggests, 
thunderbolts. From this he argues that the 
peculiar emblem or totem of Min was a 
double-headed arrow. His _ illustrations, 
which are, as is usual with his papers, ex- 
tremely well drawn and reproduced, show 
fairly well what may be a transition from this 
primitive form to the winged thunderbolt 
seen in classic times in the hand of Zeus. 
Yet it would seem that there are gaps in 
his argument ; for Min was certainly one of 
the earliest of the Egyptian gods, and for 
some time after the close of the First 
Dynasty flint weapons and implements 
continued in general use in /gypt. Why, 
then, should the followers or Min have 
forgotten the true nature of their god’s 
emblem, and have supposed there was any- 
thing mysterious or supernatural about it, 
as Prof. Newberry’s theory requires them 
to have done ? 


With regard to the new fragment of the 
Palermo Stone mentioned in these Notes 
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for last month (see Athenwum, No. 4313), 
it seems that Prof. Sayce did not say that the 
row of what appears to be kings of Upper 
Egypt bore their names in cartouches, that 

art of the stone being too defaced to be 
egible ; but he was positive that the throne- 
name of Aha was so borne. Another 
Egyptologist of celebrity who has also seen 
the stone, however, is just as positive that 
there is no cartouche upon it. The only thing 
in these circumstances is to wait until M. 
Lacau publishes his transcription of the frag- 
ment, which we hope will be shortly. In 
the meantime Dr. Naville has written a 
paper on Menes and the king who is some- 
times called ‘‘Zer* or Khent, but whose 
name he would read Schesti, and this will 
appear in the forthcoming number of the 
Zertschrift fiir dgyptische Sprache. 


In a journal for Byzantine studies pub- 
lished in Russia it is announced that Dom 
Antonio Stark, O.S.B., has found in the 
Imperial Library of St. Petersburg a codex 
which he thinks is of the eighth century 
A.D., and which contains at the end a Greek 
and Latin alphabet showing the corre- 
spondence of the letters, and a sort of 
chrestomathy giving the current pronun- 
ciation of the Greek. In this, he says, the 
iotacism so much in evidence further West 
is very marked. 


Dr. Gaster’s apocryphon entitled ‘The 
Sibyl and the Dream of One Hundred Suns,’ 
which appears in the Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, is worth noting, if only for 
the connexion attempted to be set up by 
Slavonic writers between the Sibyl and 
David, which has been preserved for us in the 
: Teste David cum Sibylla” of the ‘ Dies 

re. 














PICTURES. 


Messrs. Curistre held their last ‘picture sale 
for the season on Friday, the 22nd inst. Pictures: 
Ruysdael, River Scene, with a waterfall and old 
sheds, 2677. C. Janssens, Mrs. Shirley Rivers, in 
wt and white slashed dress with large ruff, 273/. 

. S. Chardin, The Interior of a Larder, 336/. A 
ne by Holbein, Head of the Artist, brought 








ENGRAVINGS. 


Messrs. CHRISTIE sold on the 20th inst. the 
following engravings from various collections. 

A Visit to the Boarding School and A Visit 
to the Child at Nurse, after Morland, by W. Ward, 
@ pair, printed in colours, 1417. A Young Lady 
encouraging a Low Comedian, after Northcote, 
by W. Ward, printed in colours, 1527. After 
Reynolds: Viscountess Crosbie, whole-length, 
by W. Dickinson, 652. Mrs. Carnac, whole- 
length, by J. R. Smith, 967. Lady Jane Halliday, 
whole-length, by V. Green, 811. Mlle. Parisot, 
after A. W. Devis, by J. R. Smith, printed in 
colours, 2461. The Promenade in St. James’s 
Park, after E. Dayes, by F. D. Soiron, printed in 
colours, 1837. Flora, after Singleton, by the same, 
printed in colours, 611. 


On Wednesday last at' Messrs. Sotheby’s J. 


Walker’s engraving after Romney, Caroline, 
Countess of Carlisle, fetched 2401. 








Fine Art Gossip. 


Tue August number of The Burlington 
Magazine is unusually interesting, and is 
notable for the authoritative nature of the 
articles. These are contributed by Mr. 
Sidney Colvin, Mr. Claude Phillips, Mr. 
Laurence Binyon, Mr. Guy Laking, and 
Mr. Roger Fry. The illustrated notes on 
works of art are also numerous, Mr. 
Campbell Dodgson, Mr. W. H. J. Weale, 
and Mr. Aymer Vallance all writing on 
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subjects on which they are severally 
authorities. 


Conspicuous on the first page of the 
number is a further chapter of the contro- 
versy around the Wax Bust. Among 
the illustrations, perhaps the most 
successfully reproduced are the frontispiece, 
which represents in collotype one of the 
Chinese paintings now being exhibited in 
the gallery of the Print-Room at the British 
Museum, and two pages of half-tones 
representing other examples from that 
collection. Two pictures by Carpaccio and 
two by Palma, illustrating Mr. Claude 
Phillips’s article, and a panel which Mr. 
Weale ascribes to John Hennequart, are also 
well reproduced, 


THe Inp1an Society or ORIENTAL ART 
has obtained a fine collection of negatives 
of the sculptures at the Borobordoer temple 
in Central Java. The temple was erected 
in 850 a.p., and contains three miles of 
carved pictures illustrating scenes in the 
life of Buddha. Mr. Percy Brown, who 
represented the Society, has taken over a 
hundred large plates of the most represen- 
tative bas-reliefs. 


At a General Committee meeting held at 
Lord Plymouth’s house in Mount Street 
yesterday week the question of holding, at 
the Grafton Galleries, a second National 
Loan Exhibition on the same lines as last 
year was considered, but it was ultimately 
decided not to arrange for an exhibition 
during the coming autumn. It was stated 
that 4,250/., part of the proceeds of last 
winter’s exhibition, had been paid into the 
National Gallery Trust Funds, and that 
until full returns of certain royalties were 
forthcoming a balance-sheet would not be 
issued. It is satisfactory to know that, 
so far as the Committee are aware, the 
exhibition did not result in the sale of a 
single picture. 

THE Trustees and Director of the National 
Gallery have purchased a life-size ‘ Portrait 
of Benjamin Hoadly, Bishop of Winchester,’ 
in ecclesiastical robes, by Hogarth. The 
picture, which will not be exhibited for the 
present, belongs to the same as as the 
‘Capt. Coram’ at the Foundling Hospital 
and ‘The Painter’s Own Portrait’ in the 
National Gallery. 


Tue VICTORIA AND ALBERT Museum has 
acquired @ group of drawings by the late 
George du Maurier from the exhibition of 
that artist’s work at the Leicester Galleries. 
Owing to its continued success the exhibition, 
which was to have closed at the end of this 
month, will remain open until the middle of 
August, 

THE reception of the second volume of the 
Georgian Society’s records of old Dublin, 
which we mentioned on the 9th inst., has 
been so favourable that 350 of the 400 
copies printed have already been disposed of. 
When only 25 copies remain in their hands, 
the Committee will raise the price of the 
volume, which contains 112 plates with a 
detailed history of Henrietta Street and St. 
Stephen’s Green. 


Tue Louvre has acquired from a private 
collection in this country three Italian 
bronzes of the Renaissance period: an 
‘Enfant & la Coquille,» a Paduan work 
dating from the end of the fifteenth century ; 
a ‘ Baigneuse accroupie’* ; and animportant 
piece (93 in. high), a ‘Victoire ailée,’ of 
which there is a replica in the South Ken- 
sington Museum. The Louvre has also 
just come into Penang of a portrait of 

ytren by Horace Vernet, bequeathed 


Du 
by ta Louis de Beaumont. 





On Saturday last the Académie dg 
Beaux-Arts awarded the Prix de Rom 
to M. Jean Dupas, who was born at Boy. 
deaux in 1882, and studied under M. Gabrig 
Ferrier. M. Dupas exhibited a pictun, 
‘La Paix,’ at this year’s Salon of th 
Artistes Frangais. In the sculpture section 
the Premier Grand Prix de Rome wy 
not awarded; but after four ballots th 
Premier Second Grand Prix was allotted t 
M. C. Georges Casson, a pupil of M. Coutan; 
and the next prize was taken by M, J, 
Ebslein. 


THe death in his eightieth year i; 
announced from Ins in Canton Berne of thy 
Swiss genre painter Dr. Albert Anker. Fy 
studied theology, but gave up the Churh 
for art, and went to Paris, where he be. 
came a pupil of Gleyre. His style, though 
based on French methods, was distinctly 
original. He was particularly happy) in 
portraying the characteristics of the; Swis 
peasantry.} 


M. Marcet BELTRAND, @ young engraver 
of promise, died last week in Paris. Hs 
was one of three brothers, all of whom wer 
engravers. 


WE note the publication of the Annual 
Report of the Trustees of the Nationa 
Portrait Gallery, 1909-10, price 14d. 








MUSIC 


_ > 


THE WEEK. 


His Magesty’s.—Production of Mr. Clu- 
sam’s Opera ‘A Summer ¢ Night: 
Mozart's ‘ Impresario.’ 


Mr. Ciutsam, the composer of the nev 
opera performed at His Majesty’s last 
Saturday evening under the direction d 
Mr. Beecham, is a critic, but whether he 
can criticize his own works as well as he 
can those of other composers remains t0 
be seen. If he possesses that powel, 
the success of ‘A Summer Night’ wil 
enable him to produce something greater. 
For the moment, however, we have only 
to speak of what he has accomplished. 


Mr. Clutsam follows Strauss in assigning 
to the orchestra a very prominent pat, 
and he uses it most skilfully ; yet he is 20 
mere imitator, although from time 
time, especially at humorous moments, 
Straussian touches are not wanting. 48 
regards the work generally, one feels that 
the composer did not make up his mind 
to write in this or that style, but naturally. 
Some of his music—as, for instance, the 
“Madonna mia,” sung by Lisa, or the 
concerted finale “‘ Ah, come, beloved ”— 
points to the past, whereas in other places 
modern influences prevail, though never 2 
exaggerated form. The opera reflects 
both an early and later stage in the col 

r’s career. That traces of the earliet 
should be found shows that Mr. Clutsamis 
development is natural; that he has a 
open mind with regard to modern meth 
is a hopeful sign. 

The composer wrote his own libretto, 
based on a tale in the ‘ Heptameron’ 
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Marguerite of Navarre. The importance 
of an interesting plot is well known, also 
the necessity of setting it forth clearly. 
Books of the words are, it is true, pro- 
vided for opera-goers, but as a rule these 
arrive too late to read through the libretto, 
while the modern custom of lowering the 
lights prevents all reference to the words 
during performance. The libretto is not 
et forth in a manner to enable the hearer 
quickly to catch the main drift of the tale 
even if he miss a point here and there. 
Much of the conversation, with lighter 
orchestration, or better still as spoken dia- 
logue, would have made matters clearer. 
But the story itself loses what character 
it originally possessed through modifica- 
tion, though this of course was indispens- 
able. Mr. Clutsam’s music seems too 
good, too clever, for a tale, which, with 
sampler and shorter treatment, might 
amuse as a lever de rideau. 


Miss Beatrice La Palme as Lisa, Miss 
Muriel Terry as Lucretia, and Mr. Walter 
Hyde as Toni the lover, also Messrs. 
Henry Jearth and Lewys James as the 
two friends Niccolo and Facio, sang and 
ated thoroughly well. The orchestral 
playing was, as usual, excellent, and 
the whole performance was a considerable 
success. 

Mozart’s light piéce d’occasion ‘Der 
Schauspieldirektor’ (‘The Impresario ’) 
followed. There is a cheerful Overture, 
but the rest of the music is, for Mozart, 
mediocre, and there is little of it. The 
success of the piece was chiefly due to the 
dever acting of Misses Lytton, Foster, 
and Croft, and Messrs. Carter and Clensy. 
The singers were Misses Hatchard and La 
Palme and Mr, Bardsley. Mr. Cuthbert 
Hawley conducted. 








Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Musicians. 
—Vol. V. T' to Z and Appendix. Edited by 
J. A. Fuller Maitland. (Macmillan & Co.)— 
The very first article, ‘Tablature,’ by Miss 
Janet Dodge, is a great improvement on the 
one in the old Dictionary. The writer 

ves a clear account of various tablatures, 

ut the different systems of tuning, and 
differences with regard to ornaments, &c., 
make it evident that translation from them 
ito modern notation presents, at times, 
gteat difficulties, even to the expert. Of 
other excellent articles we would mention 
those on Delius and Tschaikowsky ; also 
the new one on ‘Welsh Music.* As in 
Previous volumes, the space devoted to 
Singers is excessive. As an instance, take 
the case of Franz Wild ; this article could be 
materially reduced without leaving out one 
t of importance. 


We note omissions in the Anget. 
D'Albert’s ‘ Tiefland,* produced in 1903, is 
included; since, then, however, he has 
written three more operas, and of these 
uto Solo* (1905) has proved very 
successful. Max Reger has published many 
Works since Op. 90, mentioned in the 
ctionary, yet nothing is added in the 
Appendix. 
Other omissions may be named. Dr. 
ugo Riemann’s works have not been 
brought up to date, and no reference is 
made to his revision of the second Thayer 





volume of Beethoven’s Life, of which the 
preface is dated February, 1910, although 
events occurring later are given. Again, 
Dr. Alfred C. Kalischer has no name-place 
either in the Dictionary or in the Appendix ; 
yet he wrote many books concerning 
Beethoven, re-edited the Schindler’s Life, and 
published ‘Beethoven’s Briefe* in five 
volumes. 


Haydn, who lived until 1809, was twice 
reported dead, and the second time Cheru- 
bini even wrote his ‘Chant sur la Mort de 
Jos. Haydn.’ Occasionally similar false 
reports have been spread concerning other 
musicians; but we cannot account in this 
way for the statement in the Appendix that 
Max Bruch‘died September 17th, 1907. 


Under ‘ Tempo ’ it is stated in a foot-note 
that ‘‘in the 48 Preludes and Fugues there 
is but one tempo-indication,” viz., Largo 
at the head of Fugue 24. What particular 
edition the writer consulted we cannot say- 
Anyhow, the Bach Gesellschaft edition 
(Jahrgang 14), which follows Bach’s auto- 
graph of Part I., gives three tempo-indica- 
tions (Presto, Adagio, and Allegro) in 
Prelude 2. Again in the article ‘ Das Wohl- 
temperirte Clavier,’ after mention of the 
autographs of nearly all the Preludes and 
Fugues of the Second Part in the British 
Museum, we read, ‘Another autograph 
of a certain number of the Preludes and 
Fugues of the Second Part is at Berlin,” 
the writer’s authority for that statement 
being, apparently, Kroll, who in his list of 
autographs in the volume of the Bach 
Gesellschaft just mentioned names eight 
Fugues and eleven Preludes as autographs. 
But the writer ought to have added that in 
the Preface to the forty-fifth volume of the 
B.G. the editor, Alfred Dérffel, declares 
that not one of the above is a genuine auto- 
graph, and that the only autograph of the 
Second Part in Berlin is the one of Fugue 
17 in the Royal Library. The other Pre- 
ludes and Fugues were, and probably still 
are, in private hands. 


Under ‘Tausig’ is given a list of his 
arrangements, transcriptions, <&c. The 
pianoforte part of Chopin’s score is said to 
have been “‘ discreetly retouched.” Against 
Weber’s ‘ L*Invitation & la Valse’ might 
have been written “‘indiscreetly retouched.” 








Musical Gossip. 


Mr. BEEcHAM, whose successful summer 
season at His Majesty’s Theatre ends this 
evening, will start his autumn tour on 
September 5th at Blackpool. Important 
cities in England will be visited, also Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow, Dublin, and Belfast, and 
the tour will end at Brighton. As part of 
the tour, performances will also be given at 
the Coronet, Notting Hill, and the Kenning- 
ton Theatre. The repertory will consist of 
‘Die Fledermaus’ and ‘Tales of Hoff- 
mann.’ 


THE seventh series of the London Sym- 
phony Concerts will begin on October 24th. 
Eight of the concerts will be conducted by 
Dr. Richter, three by Mr. Arthur Nikisch, 
and one by Prof. Miiller-Reuter, director of 
the Crefeld Orchestra, who will then make 
his first appearance in this country. On 
January llth Bach’s Christmas Oratorio 
will be performed with the Halle Choir ; 
and, at another concert, Berlioz’s ‘ Faust? 
with the Hanley Glee and Madrigal | Society. 





It is hoped that each programme will 
include one new composition by a British 
composer. 


THE next Congress of the International 
Musical Society will be held in London 
next May. 








DRAMA 


—@— 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


The Iphigenia in Tauris of Euripides. 
Translated into English Rhyming Verse, with 
Explanatory Notes, by Gilbert Murray, 
LL.D. (George Allen.)—Prof. Murray is 
largely responsible for that happy revival 
of Euripides which is one of the features of 
our modern drama. We notice with interest 
the success of his versions. The ‘ Hippo- 
lytus * has reached its twelfth thousand, the 
‘Bacche ’ its eighth, ‘The Trojan Women,’ 
as well as the ‘Electra,’ its seventh, and 
‘Medea’ its sixth. The ‘Iphigenia in 
Tauris,’ @ play simple in action and full of 
romance, lacks the brilliance of the ‘ Bacche ’ 
and the curious modernity of the ‘ Hippo- 
lytus,’ but it should equal in interest any 
of the others. Here and there in his trans- 
lation the author adds some colour to 
Euripides which scholars will hardly be able 
to discover in the text, but the play is one 
which from its character admits such 
emphasis better than others. 


The Preface is a mixture of archeology, 
in which the public will hardly be interested, 
and comment which makes an appeal to the 
less instructed playgoer; indeed, seems 
written down to his intelligence. The 
criticism offered is such as we seldom get 
from the expert. Thus the Professor writes : 


** As for the scene in which Iphigenia befools 
Thoas, my moral feelings may be obtuse, but I 
certainly cannot feel the slightest compunction 
or shock at the heavy lying. Which of us would 
not expect at least as much from his own sister, 
if it lay with her to save him from the altars of 
Benin or Ashanti? I suspect that the good 
people who lament over ‘the low standard of 
truthfulness shown by even the most enlightened 
pagans ’ have either forgotten the days when they 
read stories of adventure, or else have not, in 
reading this scene, realized properly the strain 
“ ac peril that lies behind the comedy 
of it. 


The ‘“‘good people” in question were 
hardly worth considering, and must be 
strangely unaware of the standards of truth 
in Christian London. Anyway, the whole 
comment needs qualification to be at all 
illuminating. In the Notes the Professor 
finds the end of this scene of the fooling of 
Thoas ‘‘rather like the famous scene in 
‘ Forget-me-not.’”** Perhaps it is a remi- 
niscence of some such drama that induces 
him to regard Orestes and Pylades as ‘‘ sur- 
passingly handsome.” We can find no 
evidence which warrants this suggestion ; 
indeed, the very condition of Orestes as a 
man worn with sin and its dire results seems 
to forbid it. We do not fancy the late 
William Terriss either as Orestes or Pylades, 
though we have seen him weeping with 
Greek intensity in inferior melodrama. 


In rendering the choruses the Professor 
is successful, adding warmth and colour 
to a part of the Greek drama always un- 
manageable in English. He does it, how- 
ever, at the expense of the original, writing 
pretty verse which is a very free amplifica- 
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tion of the text. Thus the Oxford text 
reads in I. 1118, foll. :— 


év yap avay- 
Kats od Kduvers cvvrpopos dr. 
meraBadre. dvodamovla* 
To 6é per’ edruxlas Kaxod- 
c0at Ovarois Bapis alwy. 


For this the Professor gives :— 


For hard things borne from birth 
Make iron of man’s heart, and hurt the less. 
‘Tis change that paineth ; and the bitterness 
Of life’s decay when joy hath ceased to be 
That makes dark all the earth. 


A few lines later Pan’s pipe is xnpodéras, 
**wax-bound,” a detail that disappears in 
the English version. 

As for the rhymes in the main text, it is 
possible that they quicken the play for a 
modern audience, but they are often crude. 
“Not,” forinstance, consorts with ‘‘wrought,”™ 
“thought,” and ‘‘ brought,” whilst ‘‘ come,” 
and “‘ home ”’ are used twice in one passage. 
For us blank verse would be preferable, 
written with that knowledge of its varied 
effects which a man of learning and taste 
like Prof. Murray could doubtless command. 
Plays in blank verse from Marlowe to Mr. 
Stephen Phillips have been successful 
throughout our national drama, and it was 
only in his early days, and with moderate 
success, that Shakespeere persisted in rhym- 
ing. On the other hand, it is an undoubted 
fact that the English of the twentieth century 
have lost much of their sense of rhythm. 
So, in order to obtain a fair hearing, it may 
be necessary to chain Euripides, like the 
Christmas pantomimes, with dull rhymes.’ 


Justice. By John Galsworthy. (Duck- 
worth & Co.)—It is satisfactory to have in 
print a play which belongs to the live drama 
of to-day—a play with which, at the time 
of its first production only a few months ago, 
* we dealt at considerable length. Mr. Gals- 
worthy is a literary artist as well as a 
dramatist ; otherwise, perhaps, a drama 
which sets the ordinary theories of play- 
writing at defiance would hardly have suc- 
ceeded at all. The real conflict, the clash of 
motives which the wretched Falder solved 
by forgery, has occurred before the play 
begins. The possibility of the sentence 
which he receives is vehemently denied by 
legal authorities, but the point does not seem 
to us of any great importance. It is the 
whole theory of punishment which is at- 
tacked, and Mr. Winston Churchill last week 
in his proposals for the reduction of solitary 
confinement and general reform of our 
criminal system recognized the power of 
Mr. Galsworthy’s appeal. The fact that the 
most effective scene is that of the prisoner 
in the cell, in which nothing happens and 
very little is said, shows clearly that the 
work is not to be fully appreciated in the 
Library ; yet its literary qualities are such 
that it reads far better than many plays 
that were never intended for the stage. 
Whether it was wise to relieve the gloom of 
the subject and the tragic seriousness of the 
principal actors by introducing a purely 
Dickensian character, in the form of a senti- 
mental and optimistic head clerk, is perhaps 
doubtful. ‘Justice’® is more than didactic ; 
it is a play with a purpose; and, what is 
more, a purpose that has already to some 
extent been effected. We like it none the 
worse for that. As a work of art it is 
vastly superior to those plays, beloved of the 
pedants, which boast a triumphant innocence 
of any connexion with contemporary life or 
thought, and which, for some inexplicable 
reason, are supposed to resemble the 
Athenian drama. 
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‘THE PIPER.’ 


THE prize play ‘ The Piper,’ by Mrs. Lionel 
Marks, was performed by Mr. Benson’s 
company at Stratford-on-Avon on Tuesday 
evening. The play, considered as literature, 
has some pleasant lines and genuine imagi- 
nation, but it lacks dramatic power and 
structural consistency. 

After four strolling players have presented 
to the crowd in the market-place of Hamelin 
one of the miracle plays of Noah’s Ark 
and Hell-Mouth, the piper who charmed 
away the rats and disappeared without the 
thousand guilders, reappears on the stage 
as Reynard the Fox, looking out from the 
window of the Ark. He demands his reward, 
but is denied; then, as in Browning, 
he plays another tune. But Browning’s 
story is varied and added to by love-scenes 
between Michael the Sword-Eater and 
Barbara, the Burgomeister’s daughter, and 
modified by the audience being admitted 
to the cave within the rock where the piper 
charms his children still. 


The men of Hamelin, who had backed up 
the bibulous old Burgomeister (Mr. Alfred 
Brydone) in refusing payment to the piper 
because he ‘“‘ had no scrip to show it,” now 
in their wrath turn on him, especially as he 
alone has had the fortune to save his only 
daughter. He must be punished, and his 
daughter must be made a nun at Rudesheim. 
Barbara, delightfully represented by Miss 
Violet Farebrother, is dressed as a bride 
while she is being led to the cloister. The 
piper saves her by dancing off all the rest, 
and after a little reminiscence of ‘A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream ’—in the girl’s being 
charmed by the piper’s music instead of her 
lover’s courtship—the matter is put right 
by a love philtre, and the os go off to a 
priest for his blessing. Meanwhile Veronika, 
the wife of Kurt the Syndic, the hardest and 
most threatening of the inhabitants (played 
by Mr. Moffat Johnston), appears in the 
haunted wold, the only one among them who 
loves her child sufficiently to risk her own 
life in the search. She meets the piper, 
and, discovering from him that the children 
are alive, entreats him to bring them back, 
which he refuses to do because of the 
hardheartedness of the men of Hamelin. 
She has moved him, however, and a 
solitary communion with “‘ the lonely Man,” 
—the crucified figure at the cross-roads,— 
completes his conversion to the way of self- 
sacrifice 

The final scene brings the piper back to 
Hamelin without his pipe. He is hustled 
and hooted until the far-off notes of the 
ipe quell the discord; it is played by 
ttle Jan, once the cripple, now the fore- 
most of the children’s train, leading them 
back to their home. The tableau of changed 
hearts and new ways, in which the thousand 
guilders are cheerfully paid and handed over 
to the young couple, completes a pleasant 
little performance. 

It is difficult to prophesy a future for ‘The 
Piper,’ but the enthusiasm of the Stratford 
audience, swelled by many of the writer’s 
compatriots, made it a very encouraging first 
night. 8. 





Pramatic Gossip. 


THE Stratford summer performances 
in the Town Hall opened with the presenta- 
tion of the freedom of the town to Mr. Benson, 
and his being dragged thereafter in a 
flower-decked chariot through Stratford 





streets. As aspeech followed every presenta. 
tion, he must have been somewhat tired 
before the evening, when he took the part of 
Leontes in ‘ The Winter’s Tale.’ 


THE last honorary freeman of the borough 
was Garrick, and no doubt Mr. Bengo, 
will be pleased to follow him. The seven. 
teenth-century Corporation of Stratfon 
took a very different view of playwrights anj 
players. Shakespeare was not made a fre. 
man of the borough; but it was enacte 
that a fine of 10s. should be imposed on any 
bailiff who allowed the performance of plays 
in the Guildhall—a fine which was increased 
to 10/. in 1612, just when the dramatist had 
settled in New Place, over the way. 


WE have to record the death of Mr. Hawe 
Craven. He was born in 1837, studiej 
drawing at the Marlborough House School ¢ 
Design, and, having passed through th 
necessary stages of apprenticeship, obtained 
employment from Charles Dickens. Fe 

ainted scenery for Drury Lane and Covent 

arden, and finally became scenic artist a 
the Lyceum. It is as scene-painter at this 
theatre under Irving that he will be remen- 
bered, and readers will recall frequent ani 
complimentary references to the artist 
in Mr. Bram Stoker’s biography. 


THE death at the age of forty-nine i 
reported from Vienna of Dr. Richard Fellner, 
dramatist and stage- manager of the 
Deutsche Volkstheater. He was the author 
of ‘ Geschichte einer deutschen Musterbiihne’ 
and ‘ Immermann.’ 





CORRIGENDUM,—P. 101, col. 2, 1. 18 from foot, for “var, 
41, 1910, Draconis,” read var. 42. 
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At all Libraries and Booksellers’. 





THE PEER AND THE WOMAN. 
E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM. 
A very fascinating story, the dramatic side of the tale 
being splendidly built up and maintained by the author, 
who throughout keeps well within the limits of reason in 
kis imaginative story. 


BIANCA’S DAUGHTER. 
JUSTUS M. FORMAN. 


“It is sufficiently clear on reading the first few pages of 
this immediately interesting story that Mr. Forman is an 
expert craftsmen in the art of story-telling. It is a very 
powerful and notable story in every way, one of the best 
the author has given us.”—Bookseller. 


THE STOWAWAY. LOUIS TRACY. 


Not since ‘Rainbow Island’ and ‘The Pillar of Light’ 
bas Mr. Tracy written such a breezy and popular novel. It 
should attract enormous attention. 


A DANGEROUS WOMAN. 
EFFIE ADELAIDE ROWLANDS. 


No one who enjoys emotional novels should miss this 
new story ; it is a real triumph for its author. 


THE SPIDER. FERGUS HUME. 


Thisisa capital story. The author has written many read- 
able novels, but none better than this one, with its mystery, 
romance, and thrilling adventure all cleverly interwoven. 


THE FIVE KNOTS. FRED M. WHITE. 


Deeply engrossing as a novel, the interest of this book, 
keen and absorbing throughout, is dependent upon the 
unravelling of a mystery planned in such a manner as to 
éefy the penetration of the most acute reader. 


IN THE BALANCE. L. G. MOBERLY. 


No introduction to the reading public is required by this 
writer of great versatility and F mnseny Among the many 
novels that have emanated from her resourceful brain, this 
latest story will stand out as being particularly bright and 
interesting. 


THE COLONEL’S PAST. 
FLORENCE WARDEN. 


Every succeeding story excels in many ways its prede- 
cessor. In fact, the reading public now recognize that when 
the name of Florence Warden appears on the cover of a book 
a good tale will be found therein. 


MICAH FARADAY, ADVENTURER 
L. T. MEADE. 


Well maintains the high reputation of its author. 


CONVICT “413 L.” 
MARIE CONNOR LEIGHTON. 


One of the best novels written by the renowned author of 
Convict 99.’ 
RAVENSHAW OF RIETHOLME. 
BERTRAM MITFORD. 
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reader’s attention rom cover to cover.”—Court Journal. 
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Cloth, 1s. net; leather, 2s. net. 
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ked with time-saving and money-saving information, 

h Guide contains the latest MAPS and PLANS and js 
lavishly ILLUSTRATED. 


ENGLAND AND WALES. 








Aldeburgh and District | Liverpool, Birkenheag 
Bangor and N. Wales &ec. ‘ 
Bath, Wells, &c. Llandrindod, Wells, &, 
Bexhill and District Llandudno & N. Wales 
Bideford,Barnstaple,&c. | London and Environs 
Bognor and 8. W. Sussex | Lowestoft and District 








Bournemouth & District | Lyme Regis and Distrig 
Bridlington and District | Lynton and Lynmouth 
Brighton and Hove | Malvern and District 
Broads, The | Margate and N.E. Kent 
Broadstairs & N.E. Kent | Matlock and District 
Buxton & Peak District | Minehead, Exmoor, &. 
Canterbury & N.E. Kent Newquay & N. Cornwall 
ChannelIslands | | Nottingham and District 
Clevedon and District | Paignton and District 
Colwyn Bay &N. Wales Penzance and West 
Cromer, Sheringham,| Cornwall 

&e. Plymouth &S.W. Devon 
Dartmoor | Portsmouth and District 
Dawlish and 8.E. Devon | Ramsgate. Sandwich, fe. 
Deal, Walmer, &c. | Rhyl ana N. Wales 
Dover, St. Margaret’s | Scarborough & District 

Bay Sherwood Forest 
Dovercourt, Harwich, | Sidmouth, Seaton, &e. 

Cc. | Southsea and District 

Eastbourne, Seaford, | Southwold and District 


c. pi Stratford-upon-Avon 
English Lake District | Swanage and District 
Exeter and 8.E. Devon | Teignmouth and §2 
Exmouth and District | Devon 
Falmouth & 8. Cornwall | Tenby and S. Wales 
Filey and District ames, The 
Felixstowe and District Torquay and 8. Devon 


*Folkestone, Hythe, &c. | Wales, North (, 

Harrogate, Rippon, &c. | Section) 

Hastings, St. Leonards, Wales, North 6, 
&e Section) 


Herne Bay, Whitstable, | Wales, South 


Cc. Weston-super-Mare 
Ilfracombe &N. Devon | wie and District 


Isle of Man hitby and District 
Isle of Wight | Worthing and §&.W 
Leamington, Warwick,| Sussex 
&e. Wrye Valley 
LittlehamptonandS.W. Yarmouth and __ the 
Sussex Broads 
SCOTLAND. 
Aberdeen, Deeside, &c. | Inverness and N. High: 
Edinburgh and District lands 


Oban and W. Highlands 





Giasqow and the Clyde 
Highlands and Islands 
IRELAND. 
Antrim, Giant’s Cause- | Donegal Highlands 
way, &c. Dublin and Co. Wick- 
Belfast, Mourne Moun- 


low 
tains.&c. Killarney and 8.W. 
Cork, Glengariff, &c. Ireland 
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WARD, LOCK & CO.’S 
HALF-CROWN GUIDES 


SUPERIOR CLOTH GILT BINDING. 


Indispensable to Continental Travellers, and to Foreign 
and Colonial Visitors to London. 


BELGIUM. Including the Ardennes and Luxembourg. 
With Map of Belgium, 10 Town Plans, and upwards of 
50 Illustrations and Reproductions of Famous Pictures, 
256 pp. 

HOLLAND. With Map of Holland, 12 Town Plans, and 
upwards of 50 Illustrations and Reproductions of 
Famous Pictures, 192 pp. 

PARIS AND ENVIRONS. With large Plan of 
the City, Map of the Environs, Plans of the Bois de 
Boulogne, Versailles, the Louvre Galleries, the English 
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